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FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  THE  PARTY 


CHAPTER  I 
ASHTON  RECEIVES  AN  OFFER 

"  Well,  young  man,  what's  the  answer  ?  Have 
you  decided  that  you  want  that  $5,000,  or  not?  " 

The  man  addressed,  a  tall,  well-groomed,  blue- 
eyed  young  fellow,  fresh  from  the  classic  halls  of 
an  eastern  college,  puffed  his  cigar  in  silence  for 
a  moment,  while  his  gaze  searched  the  face  of 
Blackville's  political  boss,  Hans  Huber.  It  seemed 
at  the  moment  that  Hans  was  holding  out  to  him 
the  one  thing  that  life  held  dear  —  offering  it  to 
him  on  a  silver  platter. 

"  Does  that  $5,000  look  good  to  you,  Ashton, 
or  must  the  Democrats  of  Jackson  county  look 
elsewhere  for  a  leader?  This  is  an  important 
year  for  us,  with  county,  state  and  national  elec- 
tions approaching.  You  look  to  us  like  a  live 
wire.  You've  seen  the  town,  sized  up  its  enter- 
prises and  met  some  of  its  most  substantial  citizens. 
Now  it's  up  to  you.  We  are  ready  to  back  you, 
or  any  other  responsible  party  who  will  start  a 
Democratic  daily  in  Blackville,  to  the  tune  of 
$5,000'.  You  look  good  to  us.  Now  the  question 
is,  how  do  we  look  to  you  ?  " 

"  Great !  "  replied  Ashton,  grinning. 
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He  had  come  to  Blackville  as  the  result  of  some 
considerable  correspondence  with  the  leading  lights 
of  the  town's  Democratic  party  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  daily  newspaper.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  arrival  his  journalistic  experience  had 
been  confined  to  a  brief  apprenticeship  as  reporter 
on  an  eastern  daily.  But  it  had  been  sufficient  to 
fire  his  ambition.  He  had  set  his  heart  upon  own- 
ing a  daily  newspaper  and,  in  achieving  his  desire, 
he  had  been  promised  the  moral  and  financial  back- 
ing of  an  admiring  father. 

Henry  Haskin  had  been  a  popular  man  in  the 
community.  Possessed  of  innate  tact  and  unfail- 
ing good  nature,  he  had  filled  an  important  niche 
in  the  activities  of  the  little  city.  The  poor 
adored  him  for  his  charity,  the  rich  respected  his 
name.  In  politics  he  was  the  mainstay  of  his. 
party  and,  before  the  cares  of  his  newspaper  had 
so  fully  engrossed  his  time,  he  had  served  the  city 
and  county  in  several  important  official  capacities. 
In  the  county,  his  name  had  long  been  a  household 
word,  familiar  to  every  man,  woman  and  child.  At 
forty-five,  five  years  before  his  death,  Haskin  had 
married  Olivia  Henderson,  the  acknowledged 
beauty  of  the  town  and  just  half  his  own  age.  Of 
this  marriage,  two  interesting  children  were  bom. 
It  had  been  a  great  shock  to  Blackville  and  the 
county,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  activities,  Henry 
Haskin  was  one  morning  found  dead  in  bed.  Un- 
able to  continue  the  paper,  Mrs.  Haskin  had  been 
compelled  to  offer  it  for  sale  and  soon  after  to  see 
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her  husband's  dearest  possession,  the  Daily  Rochet, 
absorbed  by  its  Republican  cofitemporary,  the 
Daily  Breeze,  the  Daily  Breeze-Rocket  coming  into 
existence  as  a  Republican  organ.  This  left  the 
Blackville  Democrats  with  no  paper  to  voice  their 
injured  feelings.  This  was  what  had  brought 
Ashton  to  a  heretofore  almost  unheard  of  town  in 
the  great  West. 

Now  as  he  leaned  back  in  the  richly  upholstered 
leather  chair  in  the  lobby  of  the  Huber  House, 
puffing  a  cigar,  he  half  dreamily  reviewed  the  situa- 
tion as  it  appeared  and  had  been  presented  to  him. 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  now  have  a  chance  to  make 
$5,000  as  easily  as  picking  it  up,"  repeated  Hans 
Huber.  "  The  Breeze-Rocket  is  the  most  unpopu- 
lar rag  in  the  state.  Even  the  Republicans  will 
rally  round  you  once  you  get  started,  for  they  de- 
test Bennett  of  the  Breeze.  Why,  sir,  do  you 
know  what  that  fellow  was  three  years  ago  ?  " 
The  speaker  drew  his  chair  closer  and  assumed  a 
confidential  attitude. 

The  young  man,  suddenly  brought  back  to  a 
realization  of  the  present,  shook  his  head. 

"  That  fellow  was  piano  player  in  one  of  the 
lowest  concert  halls  of  St.  Louis.  Now,  assuming 
an  air  of  respectability,  he  has  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Blackville  and, 
through  the  Breeze,  is  trying  to  run  the  Republi- 
can party  of  this  section.  Everybody  despises 
him  and  you  need  have  little  fear  of  his  opposition. 
To  be  sure,  Blackville  is  not  large, —  about  12,000 
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people, —  but  we  are  the  only  big  town  in  a  county 
with  a  population  of  30,000.  The  entire  county 
will  be  your  logical  field,  for,  aside  from  that  miser- 
able Breeze-Rocket ^  yours  will  be  its  only  daily. 
As  for  that,  it  is  the  only  Democratic  daily  in  ten 
counties."  The  speaker  stopped  his  recital  of  this 
impressive  array  of  facts  long  enough  to  glance  at 
the  younger  man. 

Ashton  was  visibly  impressed,  but  still  plunged 
deep  in  thought.  For  reply  he  puffed  hard  and 
thoughtfully  at  his  big  black  cigar. 

Ashton  had  learned  from  many  sources  since  his 
arrival  in  Blackville,  two  days  before,  that  Hans 
Huber  was  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with.  Even  his 
enemies  conceded  that  he  was  a  friend  worth  hav- 
ing. Huber  was  essentially  self-made.  He  had 
come  to  America  when  twenty-one,  and  he  had  at 
once  steered  for  the  great  West,  where  he  had 
worked  in  the  wheat  fields  for  $20  a  month  and 
board.  Inherent  German  thrift  had  helped  him 
advance;  then  had  come  fortunate  real  estate  in- 
vestments, until  now,  at  forty-five,  he  was  rated  as 
worth  $100,000.  He  owned  the  second  largest 
hotel  in  Blackville  and  much  other  realty.  He  was 
president  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  and 
he  was  the  undisputed  local  "  boss  "  of  things 
political. 

"  Now,  Ashton,  frankly,  I  like  you,"  he  resumed 
impressively,  "  and  I  want  to  see  you  come  here  as 
one  of  us.  We  will  do  the  right  thing  by  you.  I 
cannot  promise  you  the  county  printing,  but  as  for 
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the  city  printing,  which  will  run  more  than  $100  a 
month,  I  can  assure  you  of  that.*' 

The  face  of  the  younger  man,  less  schooled  than 
Ruber's,  expressed  his  satisfaction. 

"  Will  you  come  and  get  the  new  daily  started 
by  September  first,  say?  "  went  on  the  politician, 
pressing  his  advantage.  "  It  is  now  August 
second,  and  there  must  be  no  delay.  The  Novem- 
ber elections  are  almost  here.  With  quick  work 
you  can  get  started  by  the  first  of  next  month." 
Huber  spoke  decisively,  his  eyes  on  Ashton's  face. 

Suddenly  Ashton  turned  toward  him. 

"  I  will  come,"  he  said,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden 
decision.  "  I  will  cast  my  lot  with  you  and  I  shall 
fight,  fight  to  win." 

"  Bully  for  you,"  cried  Huber,  thrusting  out  a 
hand.  "  We  shall  expect  that  first  issue  by  Sep- 
tember first.  What  are  you  going  to  christen  the 
baby?" 

"  I  have  always  liked  the  name  Star  for  a  paper. 
I  guess  it  will  be  the  BlacTcville  Daily  Star.  How 
does  it  sound?  " 

"  Bully !  It  already  has  the  Breeze-Rocket 
beaten  to  a  frazzle,"  laughed  Huber,  rubbing  his 
hands  together  ecstatically.  Then  he  beckoned  to 
a  ruddy  faced  man  lounging  near  by.  "  Here's 
our  genial  old  Irish  friend,  Pat  Hennessy.  Come 
over  here,  Pat,  and  meet  the  next  Blackville  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Paul  Ashton,  of  Boston,  who  has  just 
decided  upon  starting  the  DaHy  Star  as  a  fitting 
exponent  of  Blackville  Democracy." 
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'*  Surely  it  is  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  I 
take  the  hand  of  one  of  my  own  political  persua- 
sion," said  Hennessy,  ponderously.  "  We  need  a 
man  capable  and  worthy  of  occupying  the  position 
held  so  long  and  faithfully  by  our  late  lamented 
Henry  Haskin,  a  prince  of  good  fellows.  But 
come,  lad,  let's  all  three  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
new  star  that  is  to  shine  in  the  firmament.  Sure, 
and  that  is  the  best  news  that  has  come  to  me  for 
these  many  days!  A  new  daily  for  Blackville! 
Gosh,  but  it  will  make  old  Bennett  sore!  He 
thinks  he  has  a  mortgage  on  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness in  these  parts  since  buying  Mrs.  Haskin  out. 
Come  on,  come  on,  boys,"  he  cried  with  a  majestic 
sweep  of  his  huge  hands  which  included  the  entire 
assemblage  of  the  Huber  House  lobby.  "  All  drink 
to  the  health  of  this  lad!  What  is  the  name  now? 
Oh,  yes,  Ashton,  and  to  his  lusty  infant,  the 
Star!  " 

Arm  in  arm,  Hennessy  and  Huber  led  the  way  to 
the  bar.  The  half  score  of  loungers  in  the  lobby 
gladly  accepted  the  proffer  of  a  free  drink. 

"  You  want  to  stand  in  with  both  those  guys  if 
you  gets  along  at  all  in  this  town,"  whispered  a 
half-grown  chap  into  Ashton's  ear.  "  Huber's  the 
boss  of  this  town  all  right  and  he's  got  Hennessy 
in  as  City  Attorney  because  he's  a  smooth  old 
Irishman  and  Huber's  best  friend  and  right-hand 
man." 

So  this  is  the  City  Attorney,  thought  Ashton  to 
himself,  instinctively  and  surprisedly  sizing  up  the 
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man  before  him.  Hennessy,  true  to  his  name,  was 
possessed  of  fnany  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  his  nationality.  Physically  he  towered  giganti- 
cally above  the  average  man.  Surmounting  his 
huge,  impressive  frame  was  a  head  large  even  in 
proportion  to  his  large  body.  It  was  dropped, 
awkwardly,  almost  flatly,  upon  his  square  shoul- 
ders. His  face  was  big  and  boyish  and  in  utter 
variance  with  his  evident  forty  odd  years.  Even 
with  mature  years,  the  telltale  schoolboy  freckles 
still  lingered  on  his  ruddy  countenance.  His 
carrot  colored  hair  was  thick  and  curly,  while  his 
blue  eyes  peered  with  boyish  eagerness  through  his 
thick  lensed  spectacles. 

"  He's  a  jolly  good  scout,  though,  and  gives  us 
fellows  many  a  fine  time  when  he's  on  a  celebration. 
Keep  on  the  good  side  of  him,"  again  urged  Ash- 
ton's  informant  in  a  whisper. 

By  this  time  the  barroom  was  reached  and  all 
drank  heartily  to  the  health  of  the  newspaper 
presently  to  be  brought  into  the  tumultuous  Black- 
ville  political  arena,  and  to  the  beardless  youth 
who  was  to  mould  public  opinion  in  the  little  west- 
ern town. 


CHAPTER  II 
MRS.  OLIVIA  HASKIN 

To  impetuous,  enthusiastic  young  Ashton,  ac- 
tion came  quickly.  After  his  decision  to  cast  his 
lot  with  the  Blackville  Democrats,  he  made  a  hur- 
ried trip  to  his  Boston  home  in  order  to  secure  the 
financial  backing  which  had  been  previously 
promised  by  his  father.  In  some  vague  future 
time  he  was  to  receive  $5,000  from  Blackville 
politicians,  but  he  did  not  care  to  crowd  them  for 
the  money.  He  felt  that  he  must  first  have  some- 
thing to  show  for  it.  Machinery,  too,  had  to  be 
ordered  from  Chicago. 

Sufficient  cash  being  raised  by  his  father  to  meet 
all  preliminary  demands,  Paul  next  made  a  trip  to 
Chicago  to  buy  machinery.  The  plant  ordered 
was  small,  but  adequate  for  a  start. 

To  most  inexperienced  young  newspaper  men, 
the  matter  of  ordering  intelligently  the  requisite 
equipment  would  have  presented  a  formidable  prob- 
lem. But  Ashton  went  about  it  boldly  and  wisely, 
informing  the  foundry  manager,  at  the  outset, 
what  sort  of  paper  he  proposed  to  establish  and 
the  amount  of  cash  available.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  latter,  his  order  was  quickly  and  sensibly 
placed. 
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Four  days  after  Ashton's  departure  from 
Blackville,  he  returned.  Hans  Hubjer  greeted  him 
with  much  cordiality  and  carried  him  off  to  find 
Hennessy,  who  wrung  his  hand  warmly. 

"  Welcome  to  the  editor  of  the  Star,''  he 
boomed.  "  We've  got  the  Breeze  bunch  scared 
blue  already.  They  are  bluffing  that  they  are 
willing  to  bet  50  to  1  that  we  are  not  to  have  any 
paper,  that  the  Star  is  but  a  figment  of  our  imag- 
inations. I  tell  you,  boy,  we've  got  to  show  them, 
and  good  and  plenty,  too.  We  will  give  them  all 
the  hell  they  want  before  we  finish  with  them. 
They'd  better  not  get  too  fresh  with  us.  If  they 
do,  we  will  print  a  few  chapters  from  the  checkered 
career  of  Editor  Bennett.  'Twould  be  a  choice 
morsel  for  the  Blackville  public."  Then,  as  Hans 
Huber  turned  away,  he  linked  his  arm  into  Ash- 
ton's. "  I'm  a  trifle  older  than  you,  lad,  and  I'm 
going  to  advise  you  a  bit.  If  you  are  a  wise  chap, 
you  will  do  as  I  do, —  put  up  at  the  Huber  House. 
It  may  mean  your  bread  and  butter.  That  place 
is  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  Democrats  of  the 
county,  the  men  you  must  meet  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship, if  not  familiarity.  Then,  too,"  he  gave  a 
meaning  shrug  with  his  shoulders,  the  bespectacled 
blue  eyes  twinkled.  "  Hans  Huber  is  a  pretty 
good  friend  to  those  who  are  his  friends.  You 
know  what  I  mean." 

Ashton  thanked  Hennessy  and  was  about  to 
hurry  up  the  street  when  the  man  called  him 
back. 
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"  Say,  lad,  one  more  pointer.  Have  you  met 
Mrs.  Haskin?" 

In  surprise  at  the  question,  Ashton  confessed 
that  as  yet  he  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  widow  of  his  predecessor. 

"  You  will  get  in  wrong  and  be  missing  a  great 
opportunity  if  you  do  not  ally  yourself  with  her," 
whispered  Hennessy  confidentially  and  added: 
"  Henry  Haskin  was  the  most  popular  man  who 
ever  lived  in  Blackville.  He  had  the  respect  and 
love  of  all  parties.  They  will  always  revere  his 
memory.  Now,  Mrs.  Haskin  is  a  dashingly  beau- 
tiful woman.  Get  her  on  your  paper.  She  may 
not  be  so  valuable  to  you  from  a  newspaper  sense, 
but  she  can  '  pull '  trade.  The  public  will  do  any- 
thing for  the  widow  of  Henry  Haskin.  Just  stick 
her  up,  if  need  be,  in  your  front  show  window. 
She'll  draw  trade  like  a  litter  of  blue-blooded 
Scotch  collie  pups.  In  her  changed  circumstances 
she  is  obliged  to  do  something  to  make  a  living, 
and  you  will  be  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone, — 
helping  her  out  and  at  the  same  time  getting  back 
a  big  percentage  of  the  subscription  list  of  the  old 
Rocket,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Breeze  which  has 
bought  and  paid  for  it.  Put  her  up  in  your  show 
window,  even  if  she  doesn't  do  anything  but  look 
her  sweetest  —  she  will  draw  such  a  crowd  that 
the  police  will  have  to  make  'em  move  on  to  facili- 
tate traffic.  Talk  of  pups  as  a  window  trimming, 
—  she's  got  anything  in  that  line  heat!  " 

That  night,  actuated  by  both  business  interest 
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and  curiosity,  Ashton  resolved  to  call  on  the 
Widow  Haskin.  Before  setting  oiit  for  her  home, 
however,  he  announced  his  intention  to  Huber. 
At  the  mention  of  his  intention,  the  latter's  face 
lighted  perceptibly. 

"  You  are  starting  out  right,  Ashton,"  he  de- 
clared with  enthusiasm.  "  She  is  a  queen  among 
queens.  She  alone  can  make  your  paper  a  suc- 
cess, and  with  little  effort.  It's  her  name,  you 
see,  that  counts.  The  public  will  do  things  for 
the  sake  of  her  husband.  Go  over  and  see  her, 
but  don't  lose  your  heart,"  he  called  out  warn- 
ingly. 

"  No  danger  of  that,  for  her  husband,  I  am  in- 
formed, has  been  dead  only  six  weeks.  The  poor 
woman  is  too  grief-stricken  to  think  of  foolishness 
at  present." 

"  Go  and  see  the  fair  lady  for  yourself,"  was 
the  response. 

With  more  than  his  usual  care,  he  could  not 
for  the  life  of  him  tell  why,  Ashton  prepared  his 
toilet.  He  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Haskin,  was  even 
curiously  anxious  to  meet  her,  but  he  felt  a  re- 
luctance to  come  in  contact  with  one  so  recently 
bereaved.  In  semi-mock  gravity,  he  practiced  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  before  his  mirror  different 
sympathetic  expressions.  Of  course,  she  would 
weep  and  perhaps  become  hysterical  were  he  to 
mention  her  recent  loss.  How  he  hated  to  be 
obliged  to  console,  and  particularly  a  young 
woman. 
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He  was  surely  in  the  swim,  thought  Ashton,  for 
he  had  followed  the  advice  of  City  Attorney  Hen- 
nessy  and  had  already  informed  Mr.  Huber  that 
he  proposed  to  make  the  Huber  House  his  perma- 
nent home.  Now  he  would,  figuratively  speaking, 
"  annex  "  the  Widow  Haskin,  thereby  making  his 
future  more  sure. 

Soon  Ashton  was  ringing  the  bell  at  the  Haskin 
home,  but  not  until  with  a  final  effort  he  had 
nerved  himself  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  The 
door  was  promptly  opened  by  an  elderly  woman 
who  later  proved  to  be  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Haskin. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Haskin  was  at  home  and  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  him  if  he  would  step  into  the 
parlor.  A  minute  later  there  was  a  swish  of  silk 
skirts  without. 

"  Now  for  the  long  face  and  generally  grief- 
stricken  attitude,"  thought  Ashton,  prepared  for 
an  unpleasant  duty. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  caller  was  completely  un- 
prepared for  the  coquettish  vision  of  almost  child- 
ish loveliness  that  stood  before  him.  Only  by  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  self-control  was  he  able  to 
refrain  from  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  Draped 
in  the  deepest  of  mourning,  before  him  stood  a 
petite  vision  of  feminine  beauty.  Never  before 
did  he  think  that  he  had  seen  so  delicately  chiseled 
features,  such  a  classic,  oval  face,  such  captivat- 
ing, entrancing  blue  eyes,  and  such  a  wealth  of 
wavy  blonde  hair.     There  was  no  trace  of  recent 
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sorrow,  only  the  coquetry  of  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful woman  was  in  evidence. 

For  an  instant  words  failed  him.  Then,  after 
a  somewhat  embarrassing  silence,  he  recovered  his 
composure  and  spoke. 

"  You  are  Mrs.  Haskin,  I  presume.  I  am  Paul 
Ashton,  of  the  Star  that  is  to  shine  for  Black- 
ville." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you,"  she  said  with 
charmingly  expectant  candor.  "  Mr.  Hennessy 
has  told  me  so  much  about  you  that  I  feel  almost 
as  if  you  were  an  old  friend  already." 

"  Well,  indeed,  I  am  really  much  surprised  that 
Mr.  Hennessy  has  thought  me  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  trouble  you  about  me,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Mr.  Hennessy  is  a  very  dear  friend.  He  is 
such  a  charming  old  bachelor.  I  do  love  old 
bachelors.  Are  you  a  bachelor,  Mr.  Ashton  .^^ 
Oh,  I  know  you  are.  I  know  you  are,"  she  war- 
bled on  delightedly.  "  And  you  are  from  Boston, 
too.  Dear  old  Boston !  I  have  so  many  friends 
there  I  do  hope  to  see  it  soon  for  the  first  time. 
Blackville  is  so  slow  and  so  small.  Just  think,  I 
was  born  in  this  horrid  old  town  and  have  hardly 
been  anywhere.  It  is  such  a  little,  narrow,  foolish 
world.  I  long  to  break  from  my  four  walls  like  a 
captive  bird  and,  escaping  once  and  for  all  from 
Blackville,  live  my  own  proper  life.  Oh,  tell  me, 
do,  is  the  Boston  Common  so  beautiful  as  they 
say ;  are  the  Fenway  and  Back  Bay  so  charming. 
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and  oh, —  the  grand  opera, —  do  you  ever  attend 
that?  " 

Involuntarily  Ashton  smiled.  What  was  this 
child-woman  before  him?  Where  had  he  ever  seen 
her  equal?  Was  she  trifling  with  him,  or  was  she 
in  earnest?  No,  there  could  be  no  mistaking  the 
earnest  eyes  —  they  were  for  the  time  being  no 
longer  coquettish. 

"  Yes,  Boston  is  very  beautiful,  too  beautiful 
for  me  to  try  to  describe,"  he  replied. 

Just  then,  as  if  possessed  by  another,  a  more 
playful,  mood,  she  darted  up  from  her  chair  and 
over  to  the  piano,  where  she  picked  up  a  large 
photograph.     In  a  twinkling  she  was  at  his  side. 

"  Tell  me,  Mr.  Ashton,  do  you  think  that  is 
good  of  me?  "  she  implored. 

Ashton,  amazed  at  her  varying  moods,  looked 
at  the  photograph,  a  beautiful  piece  of  workman- 
ship. It  was  a  charming  picture  of  Mrs.  Haskin 
in  evening  gown. 

"  I  got  it  taken  last  week.  I  think  it  perfectly 
horrid,  but  mother  declares  it  is  a  perfect  like- 
ness. What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  Then,  as  if 
seized  by  a  new  fancy,  she  fairly  snatched  the  pic- 
ture from  Ashton's  hand  and,  returning  it  to  the 
piano,  resumed  her  former  seat  and  assumed  a 
more  distinctly  dignified  manner  than  she  had 
heretofore  shown. 

For  a  time  they  discussed  the  local  newspaper 
field  and  the  prospects  of  the  Star.  Indeed  she 
would  be  delighted  to  work  for  almost  any  price 
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as  society  editor.  She  just  knew  she  could  do  the 
work,  for  at  times  she  had  helped  her  husband  out 
when  in  a  rush,  and  she  of  course  knew  Blackville 
from  A  to  Z  and  everyone  of  consequence  in  it. 
Then  followed  more  discussion  of  details.  Ash- 
ton,  keenly  alive  to  the  advertising  and  commercial 
value  of  his  subject,  suggested  that  her  best  first 
work  for  the  Star  would  be  the  canvassing  of  the 
town  for  subscribers,  so  that  the  new  paper,  from 
the  day  of  the  first  issue,  might  start  out  with  a 
substantial  bona  fide  list. 

To  this  she  readily  agreed,  stating  that  she 
would  begin  her  work  the  very  next  day. 

"  Do  you  know,  your  coming  to  Blackville  seems 
an  act  of  Providence,"  she  declared  with  a  win- 
some, vivacious  arching  of  the  eyebrows.  "  It 
had  begun  to  seem  as  if  I  could  never  stand  the 
long,  lonesome  hours.  Oh,  it  is  awful !  awful !  " 
For  a  minute  she  buried  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief, and  the  weeping,  expected  and  as  sincerel}" 
dreaded  by  Ashton,  became  an  actuality. 

"  Oh,  cheer  up,  you  have  had  a  great  affliction, 
but  you  are  young  yet.  The  world  is  large. 
You  owe  it  to  both  yourself  and  your  family  to  be 
brave,"  he  urged. 

The  mention  of  her  family  awakened  a  degree 
of  maternal  instinct.  Under  its  stimulus,  the 
childish  manner  of  a  few  minutes  before  vanished. 
In  its  place,  in  this  person  of  many  moods,  there 
appeared  the  mother. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  have  two  of  the  sweetest  chil- 
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dren.  Come,  Herbert.  Come  here,  Marion,"  she 
called  across  the  hall. 

Quickly  the  door  opened  and  two  playful,  win- 
some youngsters,  aged  seven  and  five  respectively, 
danced  into  the  room. 

"  This  is  my  family.  I  love  them  dearly,  but 
of  late  they  hardly  seem  my  own,  for  mother, 
fearing  lest  I  over  exert,  has  taken  all  the  care  of 
them.     Now  run  along  and  play,  children." 

Ashton  rose  to  go,  excusing  himself  for  having 
made  such  a  long  call. 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  just  charmed  at  meeting  you, 
you  seem  so  much  like  an  old  friend.  Now  you 
will  come  again  to-morrow  night,"  she  urged. 

Ashton  hesitated. 

"Why,  of  course  you  can't  help  coming  to- 
morrow night,  for  to-morrow  will  be  my  first 
workday  on  the  Star,  and  you  will  want  a  report 
from  me  on  how  well  I  have  succeeded  as  circula- 
tion solicitor,"  she  pleaded. 

She  had  won,  as  she  knew  she  would. 

"  Yes,  I  will  call  to-morrow  evening,"  he  said  as 
they  parted  at  the  door. 


CHAPTER  III 

ASHTON  FINDS  HIMSELF  MUCH  IN 
DEMAND 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Widow  Has- 
kin?  "  was  the  query  of  Huber  upon  Ashton's  re- 
turn to  the  hotel. 

"  She  is  certainly  a  very  handsome  woman,  but 
it  is  hard  to  classify  her,"  was  the  response. 

"  There  is  only  one  Olvie  —  we  all  call  her  that, 
for  we  have  seen  her  grow  up  from  a  slip  of  a 
girl.  Some  call  her  a  butterfly,  but  she  really 
cannot  be  blamed  for  her  manner.  It  is  just  her 
way.  Frankly  speaking,  she  had  not  had  so  great 
an  education  and  she  may  not  be  able  to  write  big, 
news  stories,  but  she  can  gather  personals.  Stick 
her  up  as  a  drawing  card.  Take  Hennessy's  ad- 
vice;  she's  a  cracker-jack  window  decoration. 
Freeze  onto  her,  fix  her  up.  She's  great  stuff  for 
any  paper.  No  one  can  withstand  the  charms  of 
a  beautiful  woman." 

"  But  might  not  the  fair  widow  object  to  being 
made  a  circus  attraction  by  posting  her  up  in  the 
window  of  the  Star?  '*  asked  Ashton,  breaking  into 
a  hearty  laugh  as  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  thing 
dawned  more  fully  upon  him. 

17 
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"  Great  Scott,  man,  that  will  tickle  Olvie  to 
death  to  be  so  conspicuous.  She's  a  woman,  and 
young  as  well  as  beautiful.  That's  the  dope  to 
hand  out,  boy.  But  say,  you  have  had  several 
callers  to  see  you." 

"  Callers  to  see  me?  Why,  that  is  odd,  for  I 
know  so  few  here !  "  exclaimed  Ashton. 

"  Well,  you  see  these  fellows  are  men  of  stand- 
ing and  influence  in  the  community.  They  can  be 
of  inestimable  aid  to  you.  There  is  Frank  Ed- 
wards. His  son  was  over  to-night  to  see  if  you 
cannot  put  him  on  in  charge  of  your  carrier  boys. 
Now  Frank  is  the  present  county  clerk.  He  has 
it  in  his  power  to  throw  you  a  lot  of  county  print- 
ing. He  is  a  Republican,  but  inclined  to  be  at 
outs  with  the  Breeze,  which  expects  to  gobble  all 
his  work.  If  you  put  young  Frank  on  to  manage 
your  newsboys,  the  old  man  can  be  easily  coaxed 
to  reward  you  with  the  bulk  of  the  county  print- 
ing. John  Low  was  also  in  to  see  you.  He  is  a 
bright  young  fellow  just  out  of  high  school.  He 
is  very  anxious  to  break  into  newspaper  work. 
You  will  not  go  wrong  in  taking  him  on,  for  his 
father  is  a  powerful  Democrat  and  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  arouse  his  ire.  I  know  who  is  who  in 
Blackville,  and  you  don't.  We  must  start  in 
right  and  pile  up  all  the  friends  possible,"  was  the 
decisive  explanation  of  Huber. 

Somewhat  in  a  maze,  Ashton  began  to  compre- 
hend. To  be  sure,  these  fellows  must  be  employed, 
he    assented.     Bidding    Huber    good    night,    he 
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sought  his  room  prepared  to  retire.  Barely  was 
he  up  the  stairs  when  the  night  clefk  came  bound- 
ing after  him. 

"  Some  one  wants  to  see  you.  He  just  came 
and  is  now  in  the  lobby,"  he  declared. 

Half  impatiently,  Ashton  turned  and  retraced 
his  steps.  Huber  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

"  Do  the  right  thing  by  that  man.  He  has  in- 
fluence back  of  him  of  the  kind  we  sorely  need  in 
our  business.  Keep  his  friendship  at  any  cost," 
was  the  admonition. 

A  gray-haired  man  advanced  to  Ashton. 

"  Mr.  Adams,  this  is  our  new  editor,  Mr.  Ash- 
ton. I  hope  you  will  be  good  friends,"  he  added 
with  a  glance  towards  the  latter.  "  I  think  I  will 
leave  you  two  alone  to  get  better  acquainted." 
So  saying,  Mr.  Huber  left  the  room. 

"  I  hear  you  are  to  start  the  new  daily,"  de- 
clared the  caller,  plunging  immediately  into  the  er- 
rand that  had  brought  him  thither.  "  I  used  to 
be  Mr.  Haskin's  circulation  manager  on  the  old 
Rocket.  I  think  I  can  convince  you  that  I  am  the 
man  for  a  similar  position  on  the  Star" 

Ashton  hesitated. 

"  I  presume  you  are  right,  but  really  I  have  not 
got  so  far  as  to  arrange  for  my  force  yet.  I 
will  take  your  application  under  consideration, 
but  I  cannot  easily  promise  too  much  in  advance." 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  here 
begging  for  a  job,"  was  the  somewhat  heated  re- 
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sponse.  "  I  already  have  an  offer  from  the  Breeze 
which  perhaps  I  am  a  fool  not  to  accept,  but  with 
me,  Mr.  Ashton,  party  principle  is  more  than 
cash.  I  am,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  a  Demo- 
crat. I  could  never  sleep  nights  with  a  free  con- 
science were  I  to  draw  my  daily  bread  from  such 
a  source  as  the  Breeze-Rocket,^^  he  declared  im- 
pressively. "  Had  I  all  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
me,  I  should  myself  to-day  be  running  a  daily  of 
my  own  here.  My  father  was  for  years  mayor  of 
Blackville.  A  second  marriage  and  consequent 
intrigue  deprived  me  of  my  inheritance.  While  I 
have  not  any  great  amount  of  cash,  I  have  the 
next  best  thing.  I  have  considerable  influence  po- 
litically. I  can  '  pull '  advertising  for  the  Star 
if  any  man  in  Blackville  can  '  pull '  it.  This  is 
why  the  Breeze  wants  me.  But  put  me  on  your 
paper  and  I'll  fool  them.  That  mendacious  old 
Bennett  I  never  could  endure,  nor  can  any  one 
else  who  is  halfways  respectable.  You  will  find 
the  Breeze  a  very  weak  competitor." 

"  Of  course,  I  shall  require  an  advertising  man- 
ager," declared  Ashton,  "  but  as  yet  I  have  given 
the  matter  no  consideration.  I  do  not  question 
your  ability,  for  I  have  no  reason  so  to  do,  but  I 
do  not  like  to  decide  too  quickly." 

"  Oh,  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  me.  As 
I  said,  I  hate  Bennett  sincerely,  but  I  must  get 
a  living  and  his  offer  is  a  good  one,  made  so 
largely  because  he  is  aware  of  the  influence  I  have 
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politically,"  was  the  answer.  Thus  speaking, 
Adams  rose  to  go. 

"  Do  not  consider  that  I  have  come  to  any  deci- 
sion, favorable  or  unfavorable.  I  will  take  your 
application  under  advisement  and  presume  I  shall 
be  able  to  decide  favorably  very  soon,"  declared 
Ashton  hopefully. 

At  this,  the  caller  brightened  in  his  manner  per- 
ceptibly, holding  out  his  hand  and  bidding  his  host 
a  cheerful  good  night. 

Ashton  once  more  started  for  his  room,  now 
anxious  to  retire.  Bounding  up  the  stairs,  he 
quickly  entered  his  apartments.  To  his  surprise, 
three  men  were  there  awaiting  him. 

"  I  came  to  see  about  getting  a  job  as  circula- 
tion manager,"  declared  one. 

"I,  also,  am  out  for  that  job.  You  ought  to 
give  it  to  me,  too,"  broke  in  a  second  man  with  a 
self-assertive  air.  "  My  great-uncle  was  county 
treasurer  fifteen  years  ago,  and  my  family  is  one 
of  the  first  in  Blackville.  Of  course  you  have 
heard  of  the  Carrolls?  "  he  asked  with  assurance. 
"  Well,  I  am  John  Carroll." 

"  I  most  surely  hope  you  will  not  rashly  decide 
upon  a  circulation  manager  without  investigating 
me,"  spoke  up  the  third  man.  "  I  am  Alan  Rog- 
ers. I  can  show  a  clean  record  of  twenty  years' 
service,  ten  right  in  this  town  on  both  the  Breeze 
and  Rocket."  Then  rising  to  the  occasion,  as  if 
to  equal  or  surpass  the  record  of  the  other  two 
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rivals  for  the  same  position,  he  added,  "  I  might 
say  that  I  have  some  considerable  standing  in  the 
community.  My  aunt's  second  husband's  broth- 
er's son  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state." 
This  very  impressively,  with  a  semi-sarcastic  look 
at  the  other  men. 

Although  he  made  the  effort  of  his  life  to  main- 
tain his  usual  composure,  Ashton  was  compelled 
to  laugh  outright. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said  when  he  had  recovered  his 
composure,  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  consider  all 
your  claims.  What  I  most  want  is  a  man  who  can 
deliver  the  goods,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  fam- 
ily tree.  I  will  go  carefully  over  all  three  of  the 
cases  and  endeavor  to  give  each  just  treatment." 

Somewhat  disgruntled  at  this  delay  in  his  de- 
cision, all  three  filed  out  of  the  room. 

Again  Ashton  endeavored  to  retire.  Not  many 
minutes  had  transpired,  however,  before  he  was 
again  disturbed.  When  he  had  prepared  for  bed, 
the  night  clerk  knocked  at  his  door. 

"  Three  old  ladies  want  you.  They  are  in  the 
ladies'  parlor,"  he  declared.  "  Don't  make  love 
to  all  three,"  he  added,  assuming  a  sudden  bold- 
ness and  grinning  at  his  own  temerity. 

Impatiently,  Ashton  prepared  to  go  down  to  the 
lower  floor.  Once  there,  he  found  three  elderly 
German  women  who  appeared  somewhat  confused. 
For  an  instant  they  looked  from  one  to  another; 
then  the  spokeswoman  said, 

"  We  all  have  der  leetle  boys  vhat  voold  der 
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papers  carry.  Khantz  sie  jobs  gehenf  "  she 
asked.  "  Mein  fadder  was  ein,  vhat  you  call  al- 
dermans  ontce,"  she  added  impressively. 

"  Yes,  I  can  let  your  boys  have  a  tryout.  If 
they  prove  good,  they  can  carry  permanently," 
declared  Ashton,  becoming  decidedly  bored. 

With  profound  thanks,  the  three  filed  slowly  out 
of  the  room. 

Ashton  fairly  flew  up  the  stairs,  this  time  re- 
solved to  make  a  bee  line  for  bed.  But  fate  was 
not  so  disposed.  To  his  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion, he  found  two  more  men  seated  at  the  window, 
with  determination  written  upon  their  counte- 
nances. 

"  Mr.  Ashton,"  declared  the  elder,  "  I  am  Theo- 
dore Sutton,  and  I  have  a  husky,  bright,  young 
son  that  I  wish  you'd  put  on  that  new  paper  of 
yours.  He's  fourteen  and  wants  to  be  a  printer. 
The  printer  boys  tell  him  he  will  have  to  start  as 
a  devil.  Can  you  use  him?  Of  course  you  know 
who  I  am.  My  brother  is  Sheriff  Sutton  of  this 
county  —  has  served  as  sheriff  without  a  break  for 
twenty  years,  a  record  for  length  of  time.  Now, 
can  you  put  my  boy,  Lester,  on  at  once.''  "  he 
asked. 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Sut- 
ton. I  think  quite  likely  I  can  put  your  boy  on 
in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Of  course,  you  know  the 
paper  isn't  started  yet." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  answered  Sutton,  "  but  I  al- 
ways try  to  do  things  in  time.     Then  I'll  tell  Les- 
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ter  he's  engaged,"  he  said,  starting  for  the  door. 
"  Good  night,"  he  called  from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"  My  daughter,  Bridget,  is  just  through  high 
school,  and  she  wants  a  job  to  break  in  as  book- 
keeper and  stenographer.  Now  my  wife  sent  me 
down  to  apply  for  a  place  for  the  girl  on  the  new 
paper,"  stated  the  remaining  man  in  the  room 
almost  as  soon  as  Mr.  Sutton  had  made  his  exit. 
"  What's  the  chances  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly.  "  I 
might  say  I  have  always  been  a  Democrat  and 
shall  always  be.  I  just  want  to  see  your  paper 
make  a  go  of  it  for  the  good  of  both  Blackville 
and  the  glorious  Democratic  party.  Of  course, 
you  know  my  wife's  aunt's  second  husband  was  the 
cousin  of  an  early  mayor  of  Blackville,  the  much 
respected  Mayor  Michael  O'Brien,"  he  explained. 

"  Your  daughter  shall  have  her  application 
taken  under  consideration,"  replied  Ashton. 
"  The  personnel  of  the  Star  force  is  much  up  in 
the  air,  but  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  place  your 
daughter,"  declared  Ashton  hopefully. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Ashton  made  another  at- 
tempt to  retire.  This  time  he  was  undisturbed 
by  aspirants  for  positions.  As  he  recalled  the 
events  of  the  day  and  evening,  he  quietly  laughed 
himself  to  sleep.  Newspaper  publishing  was 
really  amusing,  he  thought. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  FIRST  GLEAM  OF  THE  STAR 

The  next  few  days  were  busy  ones  for  Ashton. 
Luckily  he  was  able  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
old  friend,  Ed  Nugent,  who  had  worked  on  the 
same  eastern  daily  with  himself  and  who  readily 
accepted  a  position  as  foreman  of  the  new  paper. 
Nugent  was  a  husky,  good-natured  fellow  of  about 
the  same  age  as  Ashton,  and  it  afforded  the  latter 
much  pleasure  to  have  with  him  a  congenial  friend 
from  back  East.  Still  better,  Nugent's  father, 
an  experienced  job  printer,  was  to  come  from 
Boston  and  assume  charge  of  the  job  printing  end. 

Nugent  arrived  in  Blackville  about  ten  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  first  issue.  He  at  once  made 
the  Huber  House  his  home,  rooming  with  Ashton, 
and  began  to  arrange  for  the  installation  of  the 
plant  which  was  now  on  the  spot.  Already  a  good 
location  had  been  secured  by  Ashton  on  Main 
Street,  and  but  a  block  distant  from  the  Breeze- 
Rocket. 

The  selection  of  the  force  was  a  matter  of  much 

moment.     Ashton   in   this   tried   to   go    slow   and 

keep   friendly   with   the  entire   party.     Wherever 

he  was  able,  he  employed  those  who  applied  first, 

although  where  there  were  several  applicants,  the 
25 
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problem  was  one  requiring  much  of  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  Huber  and  Hennessy,  particularly 
the  latter,  gave  him  much  helpful  counsel. 

"  You  must  use  us  right,  for  we  are  putting  up 
$5,000  for  you,"  was  ever  the  argument  when  a 
selection  became  involved.  Cheered  by  the  thought 
of  this  big  bonus,  Ashton  was  easily  persuaded  to 
put  on  a  far  more  expensive  force  than  his  best 
judgment  dictated. 

Each  evening,  in  accordance  with  Mrs.  Has- 
kin's  urgent  request,  he  had  called  at  her  home  to 
receive  her  daily  "  report  "  on  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers she  had  been  able  to  get  for  the  Star. 

"  It  has  been  so  easy, —  every  one  wants  your 
paper,"  she  exclaimed  enthusiastically.  Now  it 
would  be  one  hundred,  now  a  hundred  and  ten,  ob 
even  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  subscribers 
that  she  would  triumphantly  proclaim  as  the  fruit 
of  her  day's  labor. 

Almost  always  Ashton  would  find  her  alone  on 
the  front  porch,  so  seated  that  the  full  gleam  of 
the  street  light  could  fall  with  dazzling  splendor 
upon  her  much  be  jeweled  hands.  Each  night  her 
costume  and  her  hair  dressing  were  different,  but 
always  becoming  to  her  wealth  of  natural  charms. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ashton,  you  have  saved  my  life,"  she 
often  exclaimed.  "  It  is  so  lonesome  and  the  out- 
look is  so  dark  when  I  think  of  myself.  What  has 
life  for  me  anyway, —  who  cares  for  me  ?  "  Then 
she  would  give  way  to  a  fit  of  most  violent  weeping. 

"  Do  you  know  whether  prussic  acid,  gas  or 
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chloroform  is  the  quickest  and  most  sure?  "  she 
asked  in  apparent  earnestness. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Haskin,  how  can  you  entertain 
such  thoughts?  "  protested  Ashton. 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself, 
Mr.  Ashton.  I  have  had  three  friends  in  the  past. 
All  took  their  own  lives  in  these  various  ways,  and 
I  have  always  wondered  which  met  the  end  the 
quickest  and  most  painlessly,"  she  explained. 

"  Come,  do  be  serious  and  talk  of  something 
else,"  declared  Ashton. 

"  Oh,  I  was  so  rude  to  you  the  other  night  when 
I  fairly  snatched  that  photograph  of  myself  from 
your  hands, —  you  shall  see  it  again,"  she  cried, 
darting  into  the  house  and  returning  with  the  pic- 
ture. Then  she  allowed  Ashton  to  study  the  face 
as  long  as  he  chose. 

"  Certainly  this  is  a  beautiful  picture, —  very, 
very  beautiful,"  declared  Ashton.  "  You  surely 
must  give  me  one." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  do  that.  I  am  not  well  enough 
acquainted  with  you  for  that,"  was  the  emphatic 
reply.  At  the  same  moment  she  took  the  picture 
and  returned  it  to  the  house. 

Several  days  later  Ashton  met  Mrs.  Haskin  in 
the  street.  Her  mood  was  especially  cheery.  In 
her  hand  was  a  small  package. 

"  Why,  I  was  looking  for  you.  I  have  some- 
thing for  you,"  she  said.  "  I  was  going  down  to 
the  Star  office,  but  now  I  shall  not  have  to  go. 
Let's  go  over  to  the  post  office." 
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Together  they  went.  She  led  the  way  over  to 
a  writing  desk  and  proceeded  to  open  the  package 
which,  to  the  considerable  surprise  of  Ashton, 
proved  to  be  one  of  her  photographs. 

"  Here,  I  have  relented  and  decided  to  give  you 
one  of  my  pictures,"  she  declared,  with  a  sweet 
smile  and  arching  of  her  eyebrows. 

"  Well,  this  is  more  than  I  scarcely  dared 
hope,"  said  Ashton.  "  I  thought  I  was  to  be  pun- 
ished because  of  our  short  acquaintance." 

"  I  tried  to  punish  you,  but  it  is  beyond  me  to 
be  severe,  especially  to  a  friend,"  was  the  quick 
reply. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Haskin,  did  you  see  the 
Breeze-Rocket  last  night?  It  has  a  new  name  for 
the  .  Star, —  it  dubs  it  Pat  Hennessy^s  Rag.  It 
says  editorially  that  I  and  the  rest  are  figureheads 
and  that  Hennessy  is  the  real  owner  and  editor. 
I  guess  it  has  begun  its  dirty  work." 

"  Don't  you  bother  your  head  over  it.  It  is 
trying  to  prejudice  Blackville  against  you  so  as 
to  make  you  and  the  Star  as  unpopular  as  it  is 
itself.     But  never  mind  it." 

Just  then  a  tall,  dark-complexioned  stranger 
approached  where  they  were  standing. 

"  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Haskin.  I  must  meet 
Mr.  Ashton.  I  have  seen  him  on  the  street  much, 
but  have  never  had  a  chance  to  meet  him." 

"  Mr.  Ashton,  this  is  Mr.  William  Sullivan,  an- 
other one  of  the  lights  of  Democracy.  I  presume 
you  two  want  to  talk  horrid  politics,  so  I  will  leave 
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you  alone  together."  So  saying,  she  quickly  van- 
ished. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  town.?  "  asked  Sul- 
livan, when  Mrs.  Haskin  had  gone. 

"  It  looks  good  to  me,"  declared  Ashton,  "  but 
wouldn't  you  like  to  walk  down  to  see  our  progress 
in  installing  the  plant  of  the  Star?  " 

"  Just  what  I  was  about  to  suggest,"  was  the 
answer.  "  I  feel  the  greatest  personal  interest 
in  the  Star,  for  you  are  doing  just  what  I  have 
been  hoping  to  do  —  start  a  daily  in  Blackville. 
It  is  the  best  town  in  the  West  and  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In 
a  humble  way,  I  have  done  what  little  I  could 
for  the  good  of  the  party."  By  this  time  they 
were  at  the  Star  office,  and  soon  were  inspecting 
the  plant. 

"  The  press  room  is  to  be  here,  the  composing 
room  there,  and  the  business  office  on  the  far  side," 
declared  Ashton  with  considerable  pride. 

"  All  very  good,  very  good.  It  matters  little, 
these  minor  details,  so  long  as  the  four  walls  pro- 
claim the  great  principles  of  the  great  cause  of 
the  party.  But  why  do  you  call  it  the  Star?  I 
strongly  favor  the  Commoner  or  Plaindealer  as 
more  thoroughly  expressive  of  what  we  so  fondly 
and  loyally  stand  for." 

"  I  thought  the  matter  over  and  decided  upon 
the  name  Star  —  what  can  be  higher  than  the 
stars  ?  "  asked  Ashton. 

"  That  is  true ;  still,  I  most  admire  the  other 
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names.  Did  you  see  what  the  Breeze  calls  the 
sheet, —  Pat  Hermessy^s  Rag?  " 

"  Yes,  I  see  they  have  named  the  baby, —  so 
kind  of  them,"  answered  the  other. 

"  As  I  said,  I  have  the  principles  of  Democracy 
at  heart,  but  unfortunately  I  have  little  cash  to 
spare  —  my  business,  you  know,  is  that  of  life  in- 
surance. I  wish  it  could  be  possible  for  me  to 
arrange  so  as  to  go  into  partnership  with  you. 
I  could  do  so  much  good  for  the  cause.  Have  you 
your  life  insured.'* "  he  asked  abruptly. 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  policy  already,"  declared  the 
younger  man,  in  fear  that  the  agent  would  next 
propose  to  buy  an  interest  in  the  Star  for  a  life 
insurance  policy. 

"Perhaps  I  can  make  a  quick  turn  so  as  to  get 
the  cash  to  buy  an  interest  in  the  Star  or  Com- 
moner, as  I  should  prefer  to  call  it.  Well,  I  must 
be  leaving,  for  I  have  a  train  to  make  on  a  little 
business  trip.     So  good-by  for  to-day." 

Shaking  hands,  he  left  Ashton,  who  was  con- 
fessedly not  wholly  displeased  to  be  alone,  for  a 
life  insurance  agent  was  never  particularly  agree- 
able to  him. 

The  next  few  days  saw  the  plant  fully  installed, 
and  the  memorable  first  day  of  September  dawned, 
the  day  decided  upon  for  the  first  issue  of  the 
Star. 

Already  the  Democratic  national  convention 
had  met  and  nominated  William  Jennings  Bryan 
for    President.     Accordingly,    Ashton    conceived 
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the  idea  of  giving  the  Star  a  "  bang  "  send-ofF  by 
writing  to  the  Nebraskan,  informing  him  of  the 
impending  birth  of  the  new  paper,  and  requesting 
him,  as  the  nominee  for  President,  to  write  a  letter 
of  congratulation  to  be  published  in  the  first  issue 
of  the  Star,  The  famous  candidate  readily  con- 
sented, as  did  the  state  Democratic  National  Com- 
mitteeman and  other  prominent  lights  in  the 
party.  These  letters,  filled  with  flattery  and  pro- 
phetic of  greatness,  were  carefully  reproduced  in 
the  first  issue. 

Ashton  wrote  a  modest  but  commendable  saluta- 
tory which  made  friends  at  once  by  its  touching 
tribute  to  the  late  Mr.  Haskin.  He  stated  that 
he  should  endeavor  to  walk  worthily  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  dead  editor. 

The  paper  was  a  six-page,  seven-column  aff*air, 
bristling  with  live  news.  Ashton  had  written 
nearly  all  of  the  news  items  himself,  so  eager  was 
he  for  the  good  appearance  of  the  new  baby. 

Mr.  Adams  had  been  engaged  for  advertising 
man  and  certainly  had  made  good  in  that  first  is- 
sue. Altogether,  Ashton  was  a  well  pleased  man 
when,  after  receiving  a  number  of  compliments,  he 
wended  his  way,  at  a  late  hour  that  night,  toward 
the  Huber  House. 


CHAPTER  V 
MISS  ZENIA  HUBER 

The  Star  had  been  in  the  firmament  for  nearly 
a  week.  Ashton  was  thoroughly  delighted  with 
the  outlook.  To  be  sure,  there  was  much  to  be 
worked  out.  Some  of  the  help  was  "  green,"  but 
he  was  confident  that  all  could  be  soon  set  right. 
Nugent,  just  as  he  had  expected,  had  proved  him- 
self invaluable  to  him.  Early  and  late  he  toiled 
to  make  the  mechanical  end  a  success. 

One  evening  Nugent  and  he  were  seated  to- 
gether in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  contemplating 
the  view  from  the  window,  when  suddenly  a  vision 
of  feminine  loveliness  flitted  past.  It  was  the 
form,  well  rounded  and  athletic,  almost  buxom, 
of  a  young  woman  with  dark  hair  and  shining 
black  eyes.  While  the  face  was  attractive,  a  sec- 
ond glance  revealed  that  it  was  not  really  so  beau- 
tiful, only  on  it  were  written  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  intellect.  It  was  only  a  fleeting  glance, 
but  Ashton  took  it  all  in  eagerly. 

"  Who  was  that.?  "  he  asked  Nugent  eagerly. 

"  Can  it  be  that  you  have  lived  here  in  this  hotel 
so  long  and  do  not  know  that  that  is  Zenia  Ru- 
ber, Mr.  Ruber's  daughter?     Why,  I  met  her  the 

first  day  I  came,"  declared  Nugent. 

32 
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"  The  deuce  you  say !  Why,  I  never  knew 
Huber  had  a  daughter.  I  never  once  dreamed  of 
it,"  was  the  astonished  reply.  "  And  you  knew 
it  all  the  time.  You  sly  old  dog,  I  think  you  have 
been  trying  to  hide  her  from  me." 

"  Oh,  you  are  welcome  to  her  for  all  of  me. 
She's  pretty  but  not  my  style.  That  Mrs.  Has- 
kin  hits  my  fancy.  By  the  way,  you  seem  to  be 
keeping  her  all  to  yourself,"  complained  Nugent. 

"  I  will  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Haskin  if  you  will 
introduce  me  to  Miss  Huber,"  declared  Ashton. 

"  Agreed.  I'll  do  my  part  the  first  chance  I 
get.  The  reason  you  never  saw  her  before  is  be- 
cause she  takes  many  of  her  meals  with  her  father 
in  the  family  dining  room  on  the  third  floor,  so  she 
seldom  comes  down  to  the  hotel  dining  room,"  ex- 
plained Nugent. 

The  next  day  the  opportunity  presented  itself, 
all  three  meeting  by  chance  on  the  stairway. 

"  Miss  Huber,  this  is  Mr.  Ashton,  my  old  chum 
and  the  editor  of  the  Star,''  was  Nugent's  intro- 
duction. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  charmed  to  meet  Mr.  Ashton. 
I  told  Papa  days  ago  that  it  was  a  shame  that  I 
had  not  met  him,  being  right  under  the  same  roof 
so  long,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  trying  to  keep 
you  all  to  himself,"  she  exclaimed. 

A  more  lovely  girl  Ashton  thought  he  had  never 
seen.  Her  style  appealed  to  him  strangely. 
Hers  was  not  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Haskin,  but  it 
was  of  a  substantial  kind.     The  heart,  the  soul, 
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the  brilliance  of  mind  were  apparent  in  her  every 
word. 

"  I  never  knew  until  the  other  day  that  you 
existed  —  your  father  must  keep  you  caged  away 
for  fear  you  will  be  stolen,"  laughed  Ashton. 

"  No,  not  so  bad  as  that,"  she  laughed  heartily. 
"  But  since  Mama's  death,  he  has  kept  me  more  to 
himself.  He  is  not  so  selfish  as  to  keep  me  caged. 
The  idea ! "  and  she  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh 
again. 

"  I  do  get  lonesome,  though,  sometimes.  When 
I  first  came  back  here  I  thought  I  never  could 
stand  it,  for  I  do  enjoy  congenial  comradeship 
and  I  get  so  little  of  it  now,"  she  added  half  wist- 
fully. 

"  Oh,  have  you  been  away  ?  "  asked  Ashton  with 
interest. 

"  Yes,  I  was  away  at  college  —  at  Vassar  — 
for  four  years,  and  oh,  I  did  have  a  jolly  time, — 
basket  ball,  the  crew,  skating  parties  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  a  hundred  other  glorious  diversions.  Oh, 
it  makes  me  so  homesick  to  think  of  old  times," 
she  added. 

"  Then  you  must  be  fond  of  outdoor  life  and 
sports,"  declared  Ashton  with  interest. 

"  I  just  adore  the  outdoor  world.  It  alone 
appeals  to  me.  I  care  so  little  for  society  and 
conventionality.  Give  me  a  few  true  and  tried 
friends  and  God's  outdoors,  and  I  am  as  happy 
as  a  lark." 
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The  frankness  and  the  manifest  sincerity  of  the 
woman  before  him  fascinated  Ashton. 

"  I,  too,  love  the  outdoors.  You  have  such  a 
fine  river  here.  Why  can  we  not  go  rowing  some- 
time soon?"  asked  Ashton. 

"  Great !  I  shall  be  delighted  to  go,"  was  the 
answer,  but  had  she  not  spoken  an  audible  word, 
her  flashing  eyes  and  general  demeanor  would  have 
already  answered  a  strong  affirmative. 

"  Come  on,  Ashton,"  called  Nugent  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  whither  he  had  proceeded  soon 
after  introducing  Miss  Huber.  "  We  shall  never 
get  off*  for  that  walk  unless  you  hurry." 

"  Just  a  minute,  I  am  coming,"  was  the  reply. 

Then  Ashton  took  leave,  almost  reluctantly,  of 
the  hotel  keeper's  daughter. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  STAR  HAS  A  NEW  EDITORIAL 
WRITER 

The  initiation  of  John  Low  into  the  mysteries 
of  newspaperdom  required  a  large  amount  of  pa- 
tient effort  on  the  part  of  Ashton.  Not  that 
"  Bird,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  not 
eagerly  zealous  in  his  work  as  "  cub "  reporter, 
for  he  was  all  enthusiasm.  Pessimism  and  doubt 
were  not  a  part  of  his  makeup.  From  the  first 
day  he  saw,  schoolboy-like,  the  consummation  of 
all  his  hopes.  In  fancy  he  was  already  great  and 
famous,  and  a  factor  in  the  life  of  Blackville, 
without  which  the  community  could  not  exist. 
From  Guy  Grant,  his  boy  chum,  and  reporter  on 
the  Breeze-Rocket y  and  incidentally  his  inspiration 
and  model,  he  had  learned  that  a  "  scoop  "  is  one 
of  the  things  most  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  scribe. 
Faithfully  and  untiringly,  from  the  first  day  of 
his  labors  on  the  Star^  he  had  but  one  incentive, — 
to  "  scoop "  the  Breeze-Rochet  to  a  "  frazzle." 
Every  fire  alarm,  every  runaway  horse,  suggested 
an  opportunity  for  a  "  scoop  "  that  would  startle 
and  illuminate  the  dark  comers  of  Blackville. 

Hours  and  hours  of  faithful  toil  were  required 
36 
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to  instruct  "  Bird  "  into  the  intricacies  of  what 
news  consisted  of,  how  it  was  obtained,  and  how 
written.  Many  times  Ashton  was  tempted  to 
throw  over  his  "  cub  "  reporter,  but  he  was  well 
aware  that  to  do  so  would  cause  hostility,  for 
back  of  him  was  considerable  influence,  and  Ash- 
ton was  fast  learning  to  respect  such  influence. 
Then,  too,  "  Bird's  "  burning  eagerness  to  learn, 
and  his  loyalty  to  the  Star  almost  atoned  for 
what  at  times  seemed  almost  stupidity  and  utter 
lack  of  "  nose  for  news  "  and  ability  to  write  what 
"  stories  "  he  did  obtain  in  a  fairly  readable  man- 
ner. 

Like  most  small  dailies,  the  Star  was  to  have  a 
job  printing  department,  and  Ed  Nugent's  father 
was  coming  from  Boston  to  assume  entire  charge 
of  this  end  of  the  business.  Ashton  flattered  him- 
self on  this  choice,  for  it  added  the  wisdom  of  more 
mature  age  to  the  staffs,  as  Mr.  Nugent  had  for 
years  been  a  successful  job  printer  in  the  Hub. 

On  the  morning  of  Mr.  Nugent's  arrival,  both 
Ashton  and  young  Nugent  went  to  the  train  to 
meet  the  newcomer.  Unfortunately,  the  train  was 
late,  the  porter  had  been  insolent,  and  the  break- 
fast in  the  Pullman  unsatisfactory.  All  these 
had  a  disagreeable  effect  upon  the  traveller. 

"  Well,  boys,  so  this  is  Blackville !  "  he  fairly 
snorted,  as  his  left  foot  first  struck  the  soil  of 
the  western  city.  I  say  his  left  foot  with  distinct 
emphasis,  for  his  other  could  not  easily  perform 
this  duty.     Years  before,  Mr.   Nugent  had  been 
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crippled.  He  was  able  to  do  little  more  than 
crawl  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  still  pos- 
sessed the  right  member,  but  it  stiffly  projected 
from  his  body  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  was  only 
drawn  along  after  him  with  difficulty.  A  cane,  to 
a  large  degree,  made  up  for  the  loss  of  service  of 
the  right  member. 

"  I  think,  if  this  is  Blackville,  no  more  frontier 
western  boom  hamlets  for  mine.  Why,  I  thought 
it  was  a  city !  "  he  cried  out  in  disgust. 

"  Just  wait.  Father,  till  you  have  really  seen 
the  town.  You  have  hardly  left  the  train  yet," 
was  the  son's  reply,  as  all  three  started  in  a  car- 
riage for  the  Huber  House. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  have  seen  enough  already.  It 
is  Boston  for  me.  But  how  have  you  got  on  so 
far.?  "  He  now  turned  to  Ashton.  "  Have  they 
put  up  the  $5,000  bonus.?  Indeed,  they'd  have  to 
give  me  $50,000  bonus  to  exist  in  this  jerk-water 
burg,"  he  snorted. 

"  No,  I  have  not  got  the  bonus,  but  it  is  prom- 
ised. I  do  not  want  to  seem  too  keen  after  it. 
I  want  to  give  dollar  for  dollar,  want  to  show 
Blackville  I  am  in  earnest  and  can  do  things  first 
before  I  ask  for  their  cash,"  was  the  modest  reply. 

"  Bosh,  bosh  and  nonsense.  The  good  old  dol- 
lar alone  rattles  like  one  hundred  cents  in  this 
cold,  cruel  world.  Get  the  cash  and  at  once. 
You  have  performed  your  part  of  the  bargain  al- 
ready.    Did  you  have  any  contract  drawn  up?  " 
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To  this  Ashton  was  obliged  to  reply  in  the 
negative. 

"  Just  as  I  thought.  Nothing  to  show,  nothing 
in  black  and  white,"  was  the  disgusted  answer. 

By  this  time  the  carriage  was  at  the  hotel  door 
and  all  three  alighted.  In  a  short  time,  Mr. 
Nugent  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Huber  and 
Mr.  Hennessy,  who  had  been  out  of  town  for  more 
than  a  week  and  had  just  returned. 

After  a  considerable  conversation,  Mr.  Nugent 
was  shown  to  his  room  preparatory  to  dinner.  In 
the  afternoon,  all  three  repaired  to  the  office  of 
the  Star  for  the  newcomer's  inspection. 

"  Why  did  you  have  the  composing  room  in 
that  dark  corner?  "  asked  Mr.  Nugent.  "  That 
is  no  place  for  it.  You'll  have  to  burn  lights  all 
day  there." 

"  I  wanted  the  business  office  at  this  end,  for  I 
wanted  the  light  myself.  Then  that  arrangement 
gives  the  reporters  a  light  corner,"  was  the  re- 
sponse. 

"  Very  bad,  very  bad  arrangement.  That 
printing  press  ought  to  be  in  the  window,  some- 
thing as  an  *  ad,'  like  the  New  York  Herald  does. 
If  I  take  hold,  all  this  arrangement  must  be 
changed,"  was  the  decided  reply. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  like  it,"  declared  Ash- 
ton, "  but  Ed  and  I  did  the  best  we  could." 

"  Yes,  just  like  two  crazy  boys.  I  might  have 
expected  as  much,"  was  the  answer. 
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Later  the  city  was  ''  done  "  by  the  three  in  a 
painstaking  manner,  but  it  failed  to  impress  Mr. 
Nugent. 

"  I  am  going  down  to  the  Breeze-Rocket  office 
and  see  how  they  are  fixed,"  he  declared.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  left  his  son  and  Ashton  and  started 
thither.  After  that  he  had  a  long  conference 
with  Huber  and  Hennessy  in  the  Huber  House 
lobby. 

That  night  the  elder  Mr.  Nugent  reached  the 
decision  to  return  to  Boston.  Ed  could,  of  course, 
remain  if  he  wanted  to  be  a  fool,  but  as  for  him, 
no  Blackville. 

"  I  am  older  than  you  and  more  experienced," 
he  told  Ashton.  "  These  fellows  are  stringing 
you.  You  will  never  get  a  cent  of  bonus.  All 
they  want  is  fat  jobs  and  a  paper  to  back  their 
candidacies  for  office, —  then  you  can  go  to  the 
devil.  I  see  through  it  all.  You  have  twice  as 
expensive  a  force  as  the  Breeze.  I  got  facts  right 
from  there.  Its  circulation  is  3,000  copies;  you 
print  barely  1,000.  Another  thing  you  need  is  a 
good  local  Democrat  who  knows  the  town  and 
county  who  can  write  local  political  editorials. 
What  do  they  care  here  about  Bryan's  presiden- 
tial campaign.?  They  are  far  more  absorbed  in 
who  is  to  be  next  sheriff  of  Jackson  County.  You 
can  write  very  good  political  editorials  of  a  gen- 
eral nature,  but  you  are  not  in  touch  with  the  local 
situation,  for  you  are  a  stranger.  There  is  one 
place  where  you  are  weak." 
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"  Now  you  mention  the  thing,  perhaps  you  are 
right.  Of  course,  the  immediate  vicinity  interests 
most  readers,  but  I  do  not  know  where  a  good 
local  editorial  writer  can  be  obtained  at  a  fair 
price,"  answered  Ashton. 

"  Now  I  am  going  back  home  and  it  is  none  of 
my  business  what  you  do,  but  I  do  want  you  to 
succeed.  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy,  who  seems  inclined  to  do  what  is  right  by 
you.  He  also  thinks  what  you  need  most  is  a 
local  man  for  editor.  Now  I  think  he  would  be  a 
fine  man  for  the  place,  he  is  so  in  touch  with  all 
that  concerns  the  local  Democracy.  While  he  is 
not  openly  seeking  the  position,  I  think  from  the 
impression  I  derived  he  could  be  induced  to  accept 
it.  He  could  give  but  little  time  to  it,  and  would 
not  charge  heavily,"  stated  Mr.  Nugent. 

"  Your  head  is  older  than  mine  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  you  are  right.  I  will  discuss  the 
matter  with  Mr.  Hennessy  to-morrow.  Why, 
there  he  comes  now !  " 

"  May  I  speak  with  you  alone  a  minute.'* " 
asked  Hennessy,  smiling  his  blandest. 

"  Why,  most  certainly,"  was  Ashton's  response, 
going  at  once  toward  the  City  Attorney. 

"  I  understand  you  are  looking  for  a  local 
editor,"  he  declared.  "  Now  it  is  your  own  busi- 
ness, but  I  do  not  want  to  see  you  take  on  too 
much  expense.  You  do  need  a  local  editor,  a  good 
one,  and  one  who  will  work  for  the  good  of  the 
party   and   not  overcharge   you."     So   speaking. 
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Hennessy  halted  and  looked  modestly  off  into 
space. 

"  Yes,  I  have  about  decided  to  put  on  a  local 
editorial  writer,"  answered  Ashton.  "  I  believe 
you  would  be  a  good  appointee,"  he  added. 

"  Oh,  you  surely  do  not  consider  me  for  such  a 
position.  I  already  am  City  Attorney  and  quite 
busy,  and  then,  too,  the  double  jobs  might  not 
look  well  to  the  public." 

"  I  believe  you  are  most  in  touch  with  the  local 
situation.  You  ought  to  take  the  place,"  urged 
Ashton. 

"  Well,  if  you  insist,  I  will  accept  on  considera- 
tion only  that  this  thing  be  kept  secret.  Not  a 
soul  in  Blackville  must  even  faintly  suspect  it. 
It  must  be  strictly  between  ourselves."  Hennessy 
turned  to  leave.  "  I'll  have  the  first  editorials 
ready  for  you  to-morrow,"  he  said  as  he  turned 
to  go. 

After  Mr.  Nugent  and  Ed  had  retired  for  the 
night,  Mr.  Huber  called  Ashton  to  the  hotel  desk. 

"  That  man  Nugent,  who  came  to-day  to  Black- 
ville, may  be  your  friend  and  all  right,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  party,  the  Star  and  the  rest  of  us,  you 
had  better  get  him  back  East  on  the  first  train 
to-morrow,"  he  declared. 

"  No  need  to  do  that,  he  is  going  home  to- 
morrow of  his  own  accord,"  replied  Ashton.  The 
two  men  looked  at  each  other  a  moment  in  silence 
and  then  both  broke  out  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  The  early  morning  flyer,"  leaving  Blackville 
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for  a  dash  across  the  plains  to  Chicago,  where  it 
made  close  connection  with  the  through  Boston 
express,  carried  Nugent  from  Blackville. 

"  Well,  boys,  I'm  plaguey  glad  to  go.  Never 
spent  such  a  night  before  in  all  my  life.  O,  those 
Huber  House !  " 

The  rest  of  his  remark  was  cut  short  by  the 
starting  of  the  train  on  its  way  East. 


CHAPTER  VII 
AN  EVENING  V^ITH  MRS.  HASKIN 

Mrs.  Haskin  was  still  keeping  up  her  efforts  to 
obtain  subscribers  for  the  Star,  Nearly  every 
night  she  desired  to  make  her  daily  "  report "  in 
person  to  her  employer.  Thus  it  chanced,  he 
knew  not  why,  that  Ashton  was  accustomed  to  call 
nightly  at  the  Haskin  home.  September  was  ad- 
vancing, and  the  weather  so  chilly  that  the  calls 
were  now  made  in  the  drawing  room  oftener  than 
on  the  porch  as  formerly.  Long  before  the  call, 
the  two  Haskin  children  were  bundled  off  to  bed, 
and  Mrs.  Haskin's  mother  was  never  present. 
Mrs.  Haskin  always  was  attired  with  the  greatest 
care.  Particularly  astonishing  was  her  hair 
dressing.  Never  twice  did  she  seem  to  have  it 
dressed  the  same  way.  She  possessed  a  great 
collection  of  mourning  robes  which  in  no  small  way 
gave  emphasis  to  her  blonde  beauty. 

"  Oh,  you  are  late,  Mr.  Ashton,"  she  said  one 
night.  "  Here  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  a 
whole  hour,"  she  chided. 

"  I  really  couldn't  come  sooner,  Mrs.  Haskin," 

he  protested. 

"  Why  do  you  always   call  me  by  that  long, 
44 
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formal  name  —  do  as  all  the  rest  —  call  me  Olivia 
or  Olvie, —  and  may  I  call  you  just  Paul?"  she 
asked  with  a  questioning  expression  of  her  eye- 
brows. 

"  Why,  certainly,  call  me  Paul.  It  will  seem 
more  like  being  at  home,  and  you  shall  be  Olvie  to 
me,"  he  answered. 

"  Why  I  wanted  to  see  you  so  badly  to-night  is 
because  I  have  something  for  you,"  she  purred 
charmingly,  with  childlike  simplicity.  "  Here  it 
is;  do  you  like  it?  " 

Utterly  at  a  loss  to  speak  for  a  second,  Ashton 
took  from  her  hand  a  jewel  case.  In  it  was  a  fine 
pair  of  cuff  buttons   set  with  diamonds. 

"  Why,  who  is  to  receive  these? "  he  asked, 
puzzled. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Innocent,  what  day  is  it  —  isn't 
it  September  seventeenth  and  your  birthday  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  my  birthday  —  I  did 
not  think  of  it  myself  before,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  when  you  first  came,  the  very  first  night, 
I  asked  you  when  it  came.  Have  you  forgotten 
you  told  me  then  ?  But  you  see  this  is  not  all  — 
here  is  a  birthday  book ;  I  have  written  in  it  as  the 
first  one." 

"  Why  did  you  go  to  all  this  bother  and  ex- 
pense ?  I  am  not  worth  such  attention  —  better 
have  spent  the  money  on  your  two  little  tots." 

She  pursed  her  lips. 

"  Oh,  you  are  not  angry  with  me?  "  she  asked, 
with  an  injured  look. 
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"  No,  no,  little  one,  of  course  I  am  not,  and 
you  are  a  dear  to  be  so  thoughtfully  considerate, 
but  I  don't  deserve  such  fine  things." 

"  Pshaw,  pshaw !  Just  stop  that  talk.  I 
bought  these  little  things  for  you  because  I  owe 
you  a  great  debt." 

"  Why,  how  can  you  owe  me  anything?  "  he 
asked,  amazed. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  you  saved  my  life  — 
saved  me  from  myself?  "  she  asked  earnestly. 

"  No,  I  did  not  know  I  was  so  much  of  a  life 
saver,"  declared  Ashton,  with  mock  gravity. 

"  Oh,  what  good  is  life  —  what  is  there  for  a 
widow  like  me?  Nothing!  Nothing!  I  think 
sometimes  I  will  end  it  all  —  oh,  death  by  gas 
cannot  be  so  painful  —  do  you  really  think  it 
would  be,  Paul?  "  she  implored. 

"  Come,  come,  come,  no  more  of  that  foolish- 
ness, little  one,"  said  Ashton,  going  over  and 
patting  her  head  as  he  would  that  of  a  child. 
Instantly  her  mood  changed  and  she  brightened 
perceptibly. 

"  Come,  I  want  no  tears  on  my  birthday," 
declared  Ashton.  "  Now  I  want  you  to  explain 
something  I  heard  the  other  day.  I  only  heard  a 
hint  and  I  do  not  like  gossip.  I  want  to  know  the 
truth.  Hennessy  seems  to  be  a  man  of  ability 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  my  friend.  I  heard  him 
sneered  at  to-day.  Some  one  suggested  he  had 
had  a  past.     Do  you  know  anything  about   it? 
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I  am  asking  not  for  the  sake  of  gossip,  but  I  should 
know  the  records  of  the  men  who  are  so  closely 
associated  with  me  on  the  Star.'* 

"  Why,  Mr.  Hennessy  was  discovered  by  the 
foresight  of  Mr.  Huber.  Mr.  Hennessy  was  three 
years  ago  a  '  rubber  down  '  in  a  Turkish  bath 
house  in  Chicago.  I  understand  Mr.  Huber  went 
there  and  got  such  a  fine  bath  that  he  at  once 
became  interested  in  the  genial,  red-haired  Irish- 
man. He  saw  the  genius  of  the  man  through  the 
blinding  fumes  and  steam  of  the  bath  house,  and 
put  him  through  a  correspondence  course  in  law. 
He  was  quickly  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  Huber 
got  him  appointed  City  Attorney  here  even  before 
he  was  through  the  bar  '  exams.'  He  is,  of  course 
you  know,  '  the  power  behind  the  throne.'  He 
aids  Mr.  Huber  very  greatly.  How  I  know  so 
much  is  through  Mr.  Haskin." 

"  A  '  rubber  '  in  a  bath  house !  Whew !  What 
a  jump  to  City  Attorney !  "  laughed  Ashton. 

"  You  need  not  make  fun  of  him.  He  is  my 
friend  and  a  fine  fellow,"  she  declared,  rallying  at 
once  to  the  defense  of  the  absent  one. 

"  I  was  in  no  way  disparaging  Mr.  Hennessy. 
I  admire  a  man  possessed  of  so  much  innate  ability 
as  to  rise  from  the  ranks  to  the  eminence  of  law- 
yer and  City  Attorney.  But  how  about  Chief  of 
Police  Donovan?  I  heard  him  spoken  of  indiffer- 
ently. He  is  a  Democrat  and  for  all  I  know  a 
good  one.     I  do  not  like  to  hear  slander.     If  it  so 
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proves,  I  want  to  deny  it  in  the  Star,  I  imagine 
the  Breeze  is  letting  loose  a  whole  boxful  of  slan- 
der." 

"  Why,  there  is  nothing  so  awful  against  Chief 
Donovan.  All  they  can  say  is  that  he  used  to  be 
bartender  in  Milwaukee.  He  came  from  that  posi- 
tion to  this  one  here.  He  owned  a  saloon,  I 
understand,  in  Wisconsin,  but  he's  not  a  bad 
fellow." 

"  The  hint  I  heard  to-day  indicated  that  he  had 
himself  not  always  obeyed  the  laws,"  was  Ashton's 
reply.  "  I  have  met  him  once  or  twice  and  I 
want  to  have  a  good  opinion." 

"  Why,  I  believe  Mr.  Haskin  did  say  to  me  once 
that  Donovan  had  not  always  obeyed  the  liquor 
regulations  in  Milwaukee,  and  that  he  had  to 
either  pay  one  or  two  fines  or  serve  short  terms, — 
I  don't  just  recall  now." 

"  I  am  sorry,  then,  that  Blackville  has  such  a 
chief.  I  can  never  regard  him  half  as  highly  as 
an  oflScial  paid  to  enforce  the  law  upon  others," 
declared  Ashton  in  a  disappointed  tone.  "  I  like 
to  have  faith  in  people,  especially  in  members  of 
my  own  party.  I  hate  to  have  idols  dashed  to 
earth." 

"  But  why  did  you  suggest  all  these  things  and 
urge  me  to  enlighten  you  ?  "  declared  Mrs.  Has- 
kin, half  reproachfully. 

"  Because  as  editor  of  the  Star  I  feel  that  I 
ought   to  know  more  about   the  local   situation. 
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All  you  have  told  me  will  be  held  in  strictest  confi- 
dence." 

"  Oh,  let's  don't  talk  so  seriously.  I  hate  poli- 
tics.    Let's  have  some  music." 

So  saying,  she  walked  to  the  piano  and  began  to 
play  a  lively  waltz. 

More  thoughtful  than  he  had  been  for  many 
weeks,  Ashton  soon  excused  himself  and,  despite 
all  entreaty  to  remain  longer,  sought  out  his 
quarters  at  the  Huber  House. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SULLIVAN  JOINS  THE  STAFF  FOR  THE 
GOOD  OF  THE  PARTY 

During  the  early  career  of  the  Star,  its  circula- 
tion, under  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Haskin,  grew  with 
great  rapidity.  After  the  first  two  or  three  weeks, 
however,  there  was  a  sudden  and  decided  drop  in 
its  list. 

"  Stop  the  paper,"  was  heard  many  times  each 
day  after  the  first  novelty  had  dimmed.  "  I 
agreed  to  take  it  only  a  week  or  so  to  please  Mrs. 
Haskin,"  was  the  almost  constant  comment.  Then 
it  transpired  that  that  good  woman  had  obtained 
nearly  all  her  subscribers  over  the  telephone,  and 
very  often  the  subscription  had  been  of  no  more 
permanent  nature  than  a  mere  oral  promise  to  try 
the  paper  for  a  few  days.  These  were  the  ones 
who  objected  most  strenuously  to  being  considered 
permanent  subscribers.  In  dismay,  Ashton  saw 
his  list  fast  drop  off,  despite  his  most  heroic 
efforts.  It  became  all  too  apparent  that  Mrs. 
Haskin  was  a  failure  as  a  solicitor  of  subscriptions. 

That  night  he  suggested  to  Mrs.  Haskin  that 
she  end  her  work  as  solicitor  and  begin  as  reporter 
in  the  office.     This  idea  pleased  her,  and  it  was 
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arranged  that  she  should  begin  her  efforts  on  the 
following  day.  No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Haskin  com- 
menced her  work  in  the  office,  than  "  Bird  "  Low 
began  to  exhibit  violent  antipathy  to  his  feminine 
co-worker. 

"  What  does  that  skirt  know  about  reporting.''  " 
he  declared  with  a  superior  air  gained  by  several 
weeks'  work  on  the  Star,  "  Gee,  but  I'm  due  for 
a  big  '  scoop  '  soon,  believe  me,  and  then  where  will 
that  yellow-haired  widow  get  off.?  "  he  declared  im- 
pressively, in  a  moment  of  confidence,  to  the  devil 
in  the  composing  room. 

To  the  supreme  disgust  of  "  Bird,"  Mrs.  Haskin 
confined  herself  for  the  first  few  days  almost  en- 
tirely to  personals,  a  column  heretofore  held  dear 
to  the  heart  of  "  Bird."  As  soon  as  the  press 
started  at  night,  both  Mrs.  Haskin  and  "  Bird  " 
would  always  make  a  quick  one  hundred  yard  dash 
to  see  which  should  reach  the  press  room  first  and 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  paper.  Then,  ruler  in  hand, 
the  two,  flashing  defiance  at  each  other,  would  go 
carefully  through  the  sheet,  checking  up  every 
line  each  had  written  and,  with  the  ruler,  carefully 
measure  the  inches  of  space  the  writings  of  each 
occupied.  Often  heated  arguments  arose  as  to 
which  had  done  the  most  for  the  paper  that  day. 

Pay  day  was  another  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
"  Bird,"  who  in  some  manner  learned  that  his 
feminine  co-worker  received  $12  a  week  to  his  $8. 
His  loyalty  to  the  Star,  his  persistent  enthusiasm, 
and  the  ever  present  desire  to  "  scoop  "  the  Breeze- 
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Rochet,  kept  him  on  the  staff  despite  his  dislike  for 
Mrs.  Haskin. 

Hennessy  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Following 
the  conversation  with  Ashton,  he  slyly  slid  into  the 
latter's  hand  the  first  of  his  editorials,  which 
proved  to  be  of  a  very  fair  nature,  spurring  the 
local  Democrats  on  to  win  in  the  fall  campaign, 
and  reviewing  past  victories  and  prophesying  more 
in  the  near  future. 

"  Let  me  advise  you  a  little,"  declared  Hennessy. 
"  That  man  Sullivan  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  you 
a  lot  of  good.  In  his  work  as  insurance  man,  he 
is  widely  acquainted  all  over  the  county.  In  fact, 
he  spends  the  larger  part  of  each  week  soliciting 
insurance  up  the  county  in  the  smaller  towns. 
Now  he  would  be  a  good  solicitor  for  the  Star." 

Ashton  half  smiled,  for  he  had  a  vivid  memory  of 
a  certain  Mrs.  Haskin  who  also  joined  the  staff  at 
the  request  and  advice  of  both  Huber  and  Hen- 
nessy. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Hennessy,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  had 
the  worst  kind  of  luck.  Mrs.  Haskin  is  an  attrac- 
tive woman  and  all  that,  but  her  work  as  subscrip- 
tion solicitor  has  proved  useless.  I  have  had  fully 
five  hundred  stop  the  Star  the  past  few  days." 

"  That  is  too  bad,  but  do  not  mind  it.  What 
you  need  is  a  paper  filled  with  news  from  every 
cross  road  and  hamlet  in  the  county.  Then  both 
city  and  county  circulation  will  be  assured.  Put 
Sullivan  on;  he  can  both  get  news  from  up  the 
county  and  solicit  subscriptions  for  you.     He  is 
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widely  known  and  a  business  man.  Of  course,  Mrs. 
Haskin  is  not  like  a  business  man,  but  she  has  a 
lot  of  friends,  all  through  her  husband's  name," 
Hennessy  declared. 

Sullivan,  it  so  appeared  to  Ashton,  must  have 
been  made  aware  of  the  appeal  in  his  behalf  made 
by  Hennessy,  for  that  very  afternoon  he  paid  a 
second  call  at  the  Star  office. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  the  Star  very  much.  You  al- 
ready have  the  low  down  Breeze  bunch  frightened. 
I  can  tell  sentiment,  too,  for  I  am  through  the 
county  so  much  each  week.  You  have  the  Breeze 
on  the  run  all  right.  Keep  it  up,  man,  we  are  all 
back  of  you.  Remember  that  Democracy  is  out  to 
win  and  will  win,"  he  asserted. 

"  I  am  in  the  fight  to  win  out,"  was  Ashton's 
simple  answer. 

"  Now,  as  I  stated  before,  I  have,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  man  in  the  county,  the  good  of  the 
party  at  heart.  I  was  City  Treasurer  here  a  few 
years  ago,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  serve  the 
city  and  county  again  sometime.  As  I  told  you 
previously,  I  have  a  large,  loyal  Democratic  heart, 
but  unfortunately  a  limited  purse.  I  feel,  however, 
that  this  year,  when  national,  state  and  county 
campaigns  are  with  us,  I  must  contribute  my 
humble  mite  for  the  cause.  For  this  reason,  I 
should  very  greatly  like  to  push  your  circulation 
throughout  the  county.  I  know  I  can  furnish  the 
goods.  The  expense  to  you  will  be  nothing,  pro- 
vided I  get  no  subscriptions.     I  will  work  only  on 
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a  percentage  basis.  What  do  you  say  to  a  basis 
of  twenty -five  per  cent,  on  each  subscription  ?  " 

"  That  seems  a  fair  way  of  doing  things.  I  do 
not  care  to  pay  for  what  I  do  not  get.  I  surely 
do  want  and  need  a  good  subscription  list  through- 
out the  county,"  declared  Ashton. 

**  If  any  man  can  get  this  county  coming  your 
way  I  think  I  can.  Now  can  I  start  in  at  once?  " 
was  the  business-like  interrogation. 

*'  Yes,  you  can  have  a  try-out,  and  the  sooner 
the  better,"  said  Ashton. 

"  One  thing  I  did  not  mention.  Of  course,  you 
will  get  me  a  pass  over  the  Blackville  and  Northern 
Railroad.  You  know  that  runs  fifty  miles  up 
through  the  entire  length  of  Jackson  County. 
You  can  get  me  an  unlimited  pass  good  any  or 
every  day  over  the  whole  fifty  miles  of  the  road," 
declared  Sullivan. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  can  obtain  it  by  calling  on  the 
superintendent  of  the  road  here.  It  is  only  a  short 
line,  and  it  should  not  be  hard  to  obtain  a  pass," 
declared  Ashton. 

"  Now  I  shall  show  you  that  my  heart  is  in  the 
right  place  and  ever  loyal  to  the  Star,  and  that  I 
am  actuated  by  undying  loyalty  to  the  Democratic 
party,"  was  Sullivan's  parting  remark. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  JACKSON  COUNTY  DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION  HELD 

Although  he  had  gone  into  the  fight  to  win  and 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  two  essentials 
for  success  in  both  business  and  politics,  Ashton 
was  not  entirely  pleased  with  the  outlook.  The 
loss  of  many  subscribers  had  been  a  severe  blow 
both  to  his  pride  and  to  his  pocket  book.  Nearly 
every  week  he  was  compelled  to  "  borrow  "  from 
his  father  back  East  in  order  to  meet  the  pay  roll. 

What  worried  his  most,  however,  was  a  slight 
impairment  of  his  faith  in  the  local  Democrats. 
Ugly  rumors,  circulated  doubtless  by  the  BreezCy 
were  in  circulation  persistently.  The  name  and 
probity  of  the  Chief  of  Police  was  frequently  ques- 
tioned, and  Hennessy,  the  conceded  "  power  be- 
hind the  throne,"  was  often  assailed.  Rumors  like 
these,  often  half  confirmed,  annoyed  Ashton,  for 
he  wanted  to  go  into  the  game  with  a  supreme  con- 
fidence in  the  uprightness  of  the  men  he  was  sup- 
porting or  was  to  support  for  office.  Although 
himself  hard  crowded  for  cash,  he  would  not  yet 
make  a  demand  for  his  cash  bonus.  To  do  so 
before  he  had  made  good  might  impeach  his  own 

good  faith,  he  argued. 
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Hennessy's  editorials,  too,  had  begun  to  fall  off 
after  the  first  few  days  of  fair  excellence.  They 
now  assumed  an  abusive,  undignified  tone  toward 
the  opposition  that  he  did  not  like.  Often  whole 
columns  would  be  brought  over  by  his  stenographer 
—  he  always  sent  his  stenographer  so  as  not  him- 
self to  be  seen  at  the  Star  —  clipped  bodily  from 
large  eastern  dailies  without  credit.  Things  like 
these,  small,  it  is  true,  in  themselves,  worried  Ash- 
ton  not  a  little. 

The  office  force,  too,  was  not  free  from  jars. 
There  was  always  to  be  expected  the  daily  rivalry 
between  Mrs.  Haskin  and  "  Bird "  Low.  As  a 
result  of  this  dissension,  much  less  work  was  ac- 
complished than  would  otherwise  have  been  done. 
This  threw  the  burden  of  reporting  almost  entirely 
upon  Ashton.  Despite  all  he  could  do,  with  un- 
failing punctuality,  there  was  the  semi-humorous, 
semi-serious  "  battle  of  the  rulers,"  as  the  com- 
posing force  called  the  rivalry  to  show  a  greater 
number  of  inches  of  work  in  the  paper  for  the  day. 

"  Just  let  me  stay  away  from  the  paper  one  day 
and  see  what  kind  of  a  rag  that  yellow-haired 
widow  would  get  out,"  "  Bird  "  declared  to  the 
devil,  in  another  burst  of  confidence.  "  Oh,  some 
day  I'll  get  a  '  scoop  '  that  will  be  a  '  scoop,' —  I'll 
turn  her  peach  and  cream  complexion  green  with 
envy.  Not  that  I  have  worked  on  the  Star  all  this 
time  with  nary  a  '  scoop,' —  I  have  'em  right  along 
on  that  fool  Breeze, —  but  what  I  am  after  is  a  big 
one  that  will  make  a  few  dummies  around  this  town 
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gasp  for  breath  and  realize  that  *  Bird '  Low  is  on 
the  job,"  he  declared.  "  It  is  liable  to  come  any 
day  now,  too,  take  my  word  for  it." 

The  day  for  the  county  convention  to  name  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  the  fall  campaign  arrived  at 
last.  To  be  sure,  anyone  in  on  affairs  Democratic 
in  Blackville  could  have  predicted  with  almost 
mathematical  certainly  who  was  to  be  named  for 
the  various  offices,  for  had  not  the  little  ring  of 
loyal  members  of  the  party  previously  arranged  it 
all?  Yet  we  live  in  a  world  of  stereotyped  conven- 
tionality, and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
Republican  and  Democratic  conventions. 

When  the  convention  was  called  to  order,  there 
was  little  contest  for  the  different  nominations. 
The  machine  had  been  previously  well  oiled,  and  it 
worked  without  friction.  The  following  ticket  was 
nominated  to  uphold  Jackson  County  Democ- 
racy :  — 

For  Sheriff  — 

Henry  Sutton,  of  Blackville 

For  Judge  of  Probate  — 

Thomas  Parker,  of  Blackville 

For  County  Clerk  and  Register  — 

Eben  Towne,  of  Jonesville 

For  County  Treasurer  — 

Henry  Charles,  of  Blackville 

For  Prosecuting  Attorney  — 

Patrick  Hennessy,  of  Blackville 

For  County  Surveyor  — 

Thomas  Malone,  of  Blackville 

For  Coroners  — 
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Michael  Murphy,  of  Blackville 
Thomas  O'Flaherty,  of  Blackville. 

The  result  of  the  convention  surprised  Ashton. 
He  had  not  previously  inquired  about  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  ticket,  and  not  once  did  he  suspect 
that  Hennessy  was  to  run  for  another  office,  for 
was  he  not  already  City  Attorney,  a  coveted  posi- 
tion in  any  community?  So  far  as  Ashton  was 
able  to  learn,  the  men  on  the  ticket  were  for  the 
most  part  honorable.  He  did  not  exactly  like  the 
way  Hennessy  had  of  running  for  office  while  at 
that  very  moment  an  office  holder,  but  doubtless  he 
was  expecting  to  resign  as  City  Attorney.  Then, 
too,  he  would  have  to  quit  writing  editorials  for 
the  Star,  thought  Ashton,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
decency. 

Thus  Ashton  was  somewhat  surprised  when, 
shortly  after  the  convention  had  adjourned,  Hen- 
nessy sent  down  to  the  office  a  lengthy  editorial, 
exalting  to  a  seventh  heaven  every  name  on  the 
ticket,  and  urging  all,  irrespective  of  party,  to 
support  them.  Besides  this  editorial  there  was 
one,  evidently  clipped  from  the  New  York  Sun, 
and  simply  pasted  on  a  sheet  of  paper  to  be  run 
without  credit.  Ashton  was  becoming  somewhat 
dissatisfied,  for  was  he  not  paying  Hennessy  at  the 
rate  of  $15  a  week?  He  would  not  speak  of  it  at 
present,  though,  for,  of  course,  Hennessy  would 
voluntarily  quit  his  editorial  work  now  he  was 
running  on  the  ticket. 

That  evening  he  took  a  long  stroll  with  Miss 
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Huber,  whom  he  had  hardly  seen  for  a  number  of 
days.  More  charming  than  ever  did  she  appear. 
At  the  end  of  the  walk,  it  was  arranged  that  if 
there  came  another  warm  day  that  week  they  would 
go  for  the  long-anticipated  row  on  the  river. 

In  Miss  Ruber's  presence  all  the  cares  and  un- 
certainties of  his  work  melted  away.  When  with 
her,  he  lived  and  enjoyed  the  very  fact  of  being 
alive  as  never  before.  He  could  not  but  wonder 
why,  but  soon  all  serious  thoughts  and  specula- 
tions were  swallowed  up  in  the  joy  of  the  present. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  CAMPAIGN  WARMS  UP 

The  Jackson  County  Republicans  had  already 
held  their  convention  and  named  a  ticket  that,  if 
the  Breeze-Rocket  were  to  be  believed,  was  the  best 
that  ever  had  been  in  the  field.  It  was  pretty 
generally  conceded  that  the  Democrats  would  be 
forced  to  do  their  very  best  if  they  defeated  their 
opponents. 

With  a  snap  and  a  dash,  the  campaign  was  on  in 
full  blast.  The  Breeze-Rocket  lost  no  time  in  vili- 
fying nearly  every  one  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Particularly  long  and  loud  did  it  assail  Pat  Hen- 
nessy  for  his  temerity  to  seek  another  position 
while  already  holding  a  post  of  public  trust.  It 
bitterly  attacked  his  record  as  City  Attorney, 
showing  that  but  two  actions  in  the  courts,  both  of 
which  were  quickly  dropped,  had  been  brought  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office,  although  the  city  had  been 
frequently  fleeced  and  bled  by  public  monopolies  in 
a  manner  that  other  cities  would  not  tolerate. 
Was  he  intending  to  hold  a  monopoly  of  public 
office,  for,  if  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney,  there 
was  no  law  on  the  statute  books  to  force  him  to 

vacate  the  post,  so  unworthily  held,  of  City  Attor- 
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ney.  Not  only,  the  Breeze  affirmed,  was  it  the 
intention  of  Hennessy  to  gobble  two  fat  official 
plums  at  the  same  time,  but  with  unsatiated 
rapacity  he  had  now  turned  his  attention  to  news- 
paperdom,  and  was  using  the  columns  of  his 
"  Rag  "  secretly  to  boost  himself  politically. 

The  next  day  the  Breeze  printed  a  conspicuous 
cartoon  labelled,  "Oh,  What  a  Metamorphosis  !  " 

Above  the  words  was  the  picture  of  a  husky, 
befreckled  Irishman  vigorously  performing  the 
duty  of  a  "  rubber  down  "  in  a  Turkish  bath  house, 
while  an  opposing  picture  showed  the  same  man, 
elaborately  attired  and  pompous  in  appearance, 
within  a  handsome  office  on  the  door  of  which  ap- 
peared the  triple  titles,  "  Pat  Hennessy,  City  At- 
torney, Prosecuting  Attorney,  Editor  of  the  Star.'* 
In  its  editorial  column,  it  endeavored  to  cite  figures 
to  show  that  in  the  past  year  Hennessy  had  deigned 
to  grace  the  City  Attorney's  office  with  his  presence 
just  a  half  score  of  times. 

The  Democratic  nominee  for  Sheriff  also  came 
in  for  criticism  in  the  rival  camp.  "  Tried  and 
Found  Faithful,"  was  the  slogan  adopted  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Henry  Sutton  who  had  for 
twenty  years  held  office  as  Sheriff  continuously, 
and  who  now  sought  re-election. 

Next  to  Hennessy's  candidacy,  the  Breeze  most 
bitterly  assailed  that  of  Sutton.  It  called  to  mind 
the  fact  that  that  official  had  piled  up  more  than 
$100,000  of  good  hard  cash  during  his  tenure  of 
office,  and  that  the  best  argument  in  the  world  for 
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his  retirement  was  the  very  fact  that  he  had  been 
"  tried  "  so  long  without  a  let  up. 

"  Give  some  one  else  a  chance,"  declared  the 
Breeze.  "  Jackson  County  is  not  in  existence  for 
the  elimination  of  poverty  of  certain  very  few 
men." 

The  attack  upon  himself  suddenly  aroused  all 
the  Irish  ire  of  Hennessy. 

"  I'll  show  those  fellows  a  few  things,"  he 
snarled.  Then,  when  not  clipping  editorials  from 
the  New  York  Sun  for  second  service  in  the  Black- 
vUle  Star,  Hennessy  concentrated  all  his  mental 
powers  in  the  effort  to  answer  his  accusers. 
Columns  and  columns  he  wrote  with  much  fluency. 
To  the  great  surprise  of  Ashton,  all  these  editorials 
proclaimed  the  necessity  for  the  election  of  Hen- 
nessy more  than  any  other  man  on  the  ticket. 

"  Crook,"  "  fraud,"  "  liar,"  "  rogue,"  were  some 
of  the  epithets  that  were  hurled  through  the  air 
and  applied  to  the  various  candidates.  The 
Breeze-Rocket  vied  with  the  Star,  and  the  Star 
vied  with  the  Breeze-Rocket  in  applying  the 
choicest  of  terms. 

The  looked-for  resignation  of  Hennessy  from  the 
city  attorneyship  did  not  come,  to  Ashton's  sur- 
prise. Neither  did  he  show  any  inclination  of  re- 
linquishing his  work  as  editorial  writer.  These 
things  Ashton  noticed  with  displeasure,  but  he  did 
not  dare  incur  the  enmity  of  either  Hennessy  or 
Huber  —  he  knew  the  candidate  for  Prosecuting 
Attorney  had  the  backing  of  Huber  —  for  was  not 
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his  own  fate  tied  up  in  the  fate  of  the  local  Democ- 
racy, and  must  he  not  so  deport  himself  as  to  col- 
lect that  $5,000  bonus? 

That  Hennessy  meant  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
that  would  aid  him  toward  the  prosecuting  attor- 
neyship was  evident  from  the  fast  and  furious  way 
in  which  he  went  into  his  personal  campaigning. 
Several  days  of  every  week  were  spent  in  visiting 
the  various  country  towns  in  the  county,  for  he 
well  knew  that  his  fate  rested  with  the  farmers  in 
the  outlying  districts,  since  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  county  lived  outside  of  the 
county  seat  city  of  Blackville.  "  Get  the  farmers 
and  you've  won,"  was  ever  the  talk  in  Blackville  of 
political  aspirants. 

"  Before  election  day  I  shall  have  had  a  talk 
with  nearly  every  farmer  in  Jackson  County.  Oh, 
I  know  how  to  do  it !  A  little  flattery  here  about 
the  Jersey  heifer,  a  little  commendation  of  the  pies 
baked  by  the  farmer's  wife,  a  few  compliments  and 
kisses  for  the  dirty  faced  '  kids,'  and  the  thing  is 
done !  "  declared  Hennessy  confidently. 

Then  it  was  that  the  job  printing  department  of 
the  Star,  which  young  Nugent,  in  lieu  of  his  father, 
was  endeavoring  to  manage,  became  suddenly 
rushed  with  work.  Handbills  by  the  thousands 
were  required  for  widespread  circulation  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  Democrats.  Up  to  this 
time  it  had  been  all  that  the  force  could  do  to  get 
out  the  regular  daily  issue  of  the  paper.  In  order 
to  print  handbills,  it  was  necessary  for  Nugent  and 
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several  printers  to  work  nights  after  the  regular 
day's  work  was  over. 

"  I  realize  it  is  putting  you  fellows  to  a  little 
more  work,  but  you  know  it  will  mean  a  lot  of  extra 
money  for  you.  Of  course  this  printing  is  ordered 
and  to  be  paid  for  by  the  party,"  explained  Hen- 
nessy. 

Often  the  "  copy  "  for  this  night  work  would 
come  in  so  late  as  to  require  almost  all  night  to 
complete.  Most  generally  the  trend  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  handbills  was  to  show  conclu- 
sively why  one  Patrick  Hennessy,  of  Blackville, 
loyal  Democrat,  should  be  elected  to  a  position  of 
still  greater  trust.  Now  and  then  a  mention  of 
the  name  of  Sutton  would  be  made  as  that  of  a 
man  worthy  of  the  shrievalty,  but  usually  it  was 
just  Patrick  Hennessy  who,  according  to  the  hand- 
bills, deserved  the  undivided  support  of  all  Demo- 
crats. 


CHAPTER  XI 

CLOUDS  THREATEN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 
STAR 

The  evening  following  his  walk  with  Miss  Huber, 
Ashton  made  his  usual  evening  call  on  Mrs. 
Haskin. 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  nice  one !  "  she  reproached  him. 
"  Here  I  waited  for  you  all  last  evening  and  you 
never  came.  I  looked  for  you  all  day  at  the  Star 
but  did  not  once  see  you." 

"  Why,  last  night  I  went  for  a  walk  with  Miss 
Huber,  and  a  good  part  of  to-day  I  was  out  re- 
porting," was  the  explanation. 

Mrs.  Haskin  plainly  showed  her  displeasure. 

"  You  must  think  a  lot  of  Zenia  Huber,"  she 
declared. 

"  Why,  Miss  Huber  lives  at  the  same  hotel,  and 
I  see  her  every  now  and  then.  She  is  an  interest- 
ing girl." 

"  Some  people  may  think  so,  but  I  never  could 
see  very  great  beauty  of  mind  or  body  in  that 
great,  overgrown  creature,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

"  Now  come,  Miss  Jealousy,"  declared  Ashton 

with   mock   gravity,   "  what   is    the   matter   with 

you.?  " 
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"  Nothing  at  all,  though  if  you  prefer  her  com- 
pany to  mine  you  can  do  as  you  will.  Oh,  this  old 
world  is  so  hard  and  cruel!  There  is  never  any 
future,  any  happiness,  for  a  widow  with  a  family 
of  children !  "  she  wailed.  "  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  I 
wish  the  green  grass  and  roses  were  growing  over 
my  head.  Death  is  far  more  to  be  desired  than 
life  under  many  circumstances.  Oh,  gas  cannot  be 
so  fearfully  painful,  do  you  think  so,  Paul?  "  she 
implored  with  manifest  earnestness. 

"  Now  there  you  go  again  with  that  suicide 
talk,"  declared  Ashton.  "  Never  talk  like  that 
again.  Remember  I  am  your  friend  as  much  as  I 
am  Miss  Huber's."  Thus  speaking,  he  went  over 
to  her  side  and  patted  her  cheek.  "  Now  no  more 
tears,"  he  commanded. 

Quickly  she  banished  all  traces  of  her  grief  and 
several  minutes  later  was  at  the  piano  playing  a 
lively  "  rag." 

"  I  think  that  Mr.  Nugent  is  awfully  handsome. 
I  did  not  meet  him  until  a  few  days  ago  when  I 
began  to  report.  He  is  certainly  a  young  prince," 
she  exclaimed  gleefully. 

"  Now  if  you  like  Mr.  Nugent's  company  any 
better  than  mine, —  why  — ,"  began  Ashton. 

"  Now  see  here,  Paul,  I  was  only  trying  to  make 
you  jealous.  It's  lots  of  fun  and  it  worked  too, — 
you  really  are  jealous.  I  see  it  in  your  eyes!" 
she  declared  delightedly. 

"  Well,  we  will  call  it  off.  We  are  even  now," 
he  said. 
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"  Just  think,  I  wrote  twenty-five  inches  of  per- 
sonals and  news  matter  for  the  S1;ar  to-day,"  she 
declared  in  triumph  a  few  minutes  later.  "  I  had 
ten  inches  more  than  that  smarty  '  Bird.'  " 

"  Yes,  you  did  well  for  you,  and  I  am  glad  you 
like  your  work,  but  I  do  wish  I  could  stop  the  con- 
stant rivalry  between  you  two." 

"  It  is  his  own  conceited  nature  that  is  the  cause. 
He  thinks  no  one  can  write  but  him.  And  he  is 
always  going  to  startle  the  world  with  that  won- 
derful '  scoop  '  that  he  has  been  advertising  for  so 
long." 

"  Whatever  would  happen  if  '  Bird '  once  did 
get  a  '  scoop  '  .?  "  asked  Ashton.  Then  both  broke 
into  a  merry  laugh  at  the  ludicrous  figure  cut  by 
"  Bird  "  and  his  daily  sought  "  scoop." 

"  Do  you  know,  it  does  me  good  to  come  over  to 
see  you  evenings .?  "  exclaimed  Ashton  suddenly. 
"  This  newspaper  publishing  is  a  heavy  load  on 
young  shoulders.  I  like  to  forget  my  burdens  in 
your  company." 

"  Indeed,  I  never  realized  that  a  poor  widow 
could  furnish  such  light  mental  diversion,"  she  de- 
clared with  assumed  gravity.  "  Pray  what  are 
your  great  burdens  ?  " 

"  The  whole  thing  is  hard.  I  feel  that  things 
are  not  going  as  they  should,  but  I  feel  almost 
helpless  to  stay  the  course  of  events.  I  do  not 
like  Hennessy's  present  attitude,  but  I  am  sure  he 
is  but  the  mouthpiece  of  Huber.  Do  you  know 
much  about  Sullivan.?  "  he  asked  suddenly. 
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"  Why,  he  is  quite  prominent  in  the  party.  Mr.- 
Haskin  used  to  like  him,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  know  he  is  soliciting  circulation  for  the 
Star  up  the  county.  He  has  been  at  it  for  some 
days  and  has  reported  quite  a  large  number  of  new 
names.  I  hope  they  will  all  hold  out  good.  He 
is  also  making  collections  as  he  takes  the  names. 
Thus  far  he  has  failed  to  turn  in  any  cash,  al- 
though he  has  sent  in  a  good  many  subscribers, 
but  I  suppose  it  is  all  right,"  added  Ashton,  his 
mood  assuming  greater  thoughtfulness.  "  I  tell 
you  it  is  hard  to  meet  the  pay  roll  every  Saturday, 
too,  but  thus  far  my  father  has  helped  me  out.  I 
know  all  will  be  well,  but  it  is  a  little  worrisome 
at  times." 
.  "  Don't  bother  your  head.  It  will  all  be  well. 
Mr.  Haskin  came  here  almost  penniless  and  made 
a  good  living.  You  certainly  can  do  as  well,"  she 
encouraged. 

From  then  on,  the  campaign  grew  in  fierceness. 
The  oldest  voter  shook  his  head  and  declared  that 
never  before  had  he  seen  so  much  "  mud  slinging." 
Many  a  business  man  dolefully  predicted  a  murder 
or  two  before  the  fall  was  over. 

Hennessy,  enraged  at  the  cartoon  of  himself 
metamorphosed  from  a  Turkish  bath  "  rubber  "  to 
public  official,  wrote  a  particularly  sensational 
editorial  in  the  Star  assailing  the  past  record  of 
Bennett,  the  editor  of  the  Breeze-Rocket ^  and 
declared  that  it  was  better  to  rise  from  a  cleanly 
bath  room  than  from  the  slime  and  vice  of  the  con- 
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cert  hall.  At  this  boldness,  all  Blackville  stood 
aghast.  Would  there  be  a  resortto  the  courts  on 
a  libel  charge,  or  would  a  battle  of  bullets  on  the 
streets  of  Blackville  result.?  To  the  surprise  of 
all,  the  Breeze-Rocket  was  silent  over  this  new 
charge. 

A  cloud  was  approaching  in  the  direction  of  the 
Star,  however.  Hennessy  in  his  editorials  had 
selected  his  rival  for  the  prosecuting  attorneyship 
as  the  man  on  whom  to  vent  the  vials  of  his  wrath. 
Not  only  did  he  attack  Mr.  Sampson,  the  candi- 
date, but  he  assailed  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sampson's 
campaign  manager.  The  Star  carried  this  little 
paragraph  one  day : 

"  How  odd  it  is  that  five  years  ago  Mr.  Johnson 
attacked  the  probity  of  Mr.  Sampson,  even  apply- 
ing to  him  then  the  epithets  '  cur,  scoundrel,  rogue,' 
while  now  he  is  the  warmest  friend  and  campaign 
manager  for  the  same  man." 

Two  days  later  the  Star  was  served  with  a  notice 
that  Mr.  Sampson  had  started  a  libel  suit  on  ac- 
count of  the  paragraph. 

In  no  little  consternation,  Ashton  sought  out 
Hennessy,  the  writer  of  the  offending  paragraph. 

"  We  are  in  a  muss  now.  We  are  being  sued  for 
libel  over  that  Sampson  paragraph,"  declared 
Ashton. 

Hennessy  exhibited  evidences  of  surprise. 

"  Read  that,"  declared  Ashton,  showing  him  the 
notice. 

"  Oh,  that  is  nothing  at  all.     It  is  all  red  fire. 
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I  will  fix  it  up  and  write  an  answer  to-night  that 
will  remove  all  fear  of  a  suit,"  he  assured  the  young 
publisher. 

That  night  the  Star  apologized.  A  rather 
negative  apology  it  was,  but  it  served  to  answer  the 
purpose,  for  no  suit  was  ever  brought.  Like  a 
blow  at  himself  did  Ashton  regard  this  course,  for 
he  always  felt  that  such  an  action  by  a  paper 
weakened  its  standing  in  a  community,  and  lessened 
its  general  reputation  for  probity.  In  this  case 
it  had  to  be  done  to  escape  a  lawsuit. 

The  incident  ended  suddenly,  but  the  Breeze  en- 
deavored to  make  capital  out  of  it  under  the  cap- 
tion, "  The  Stae  Forced  to  Back  Up." 


CHAPTER  XII 

MRS.  HASKIN  A  "  WINDOW  DISPLAY  "  TO 
DRAW  TRADE 

More  and  more  it  became  manifest  to  Ashton 
that  Mrs.  Haskin  and  "  Bird  "  could  not  long  con- 
tinue co-workers  on  the  Star.  He  was  fond  of 
Mrs.  Haskin  and  prized  both  her  friendship  and 
influence.  "  Bird,"  however,  despite  his  faults, 
always  had  the  good  of  the  paper  at  heart.  His 
strenuous,  even  if  sometimes  misguided,  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds.  What  if  he  could  not  always 
spell  correctly  some  words  of  two  syllables,  what  if 
he  did  write  most  thrillingly  horrifying  stories  for 
the  paper  on  some  commonplace  subject  such  as 
the  breakdown  in  the  streets  of  Blackville  of  some 
ordinary  farmer's  wagon,  he  was  zealous  and  im- 
pelled by  no  lower  ambition  than  to  capture  one 
exclusive  "  scoop  "  that  would  make  Blackville  sit 
up  and  take  notice  of  his  genius.  Also  back  of 
him  was  influence. 

In  vain  did  Ashton  labor  with  "  Bird  "  in  his 
endeavor  to  end  the  nightly  warfare  between  him 
and  Mrs.  Haskin.  First,  last,  and  all  the  time, 
was  that  lad  opposed  to  petticoats  in  the  work  of 
reporter. 

"  She  can't  learn  nothing  if  she  stays  here  all  her 
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days !  "  he  declared  contemptuously  to  the  print- 
er's devil.  "  The  longer  she  stays,  the  less  she 
knows.  What  'ud  she  do  if  she  had  to  report  a 
real  fire  or  *  cover '  police  court  ?  "  he  asked  con- 
temptuously. 

One  night  the  most  bitter  quarrel  occurred  that 
had  thus  far  disturbed  the  serenity  of  life  on  the 
Star.  A  dead  man,  strangely  enough,  caused  it 
all.  In  the  "  battle  of  rulers,"  when  each  tried  to 
surpass  the  other  in  showing  how  many  more  inches 
one  had  done  than  had  the  other,  both  Mrs.  Has- 
kin  and  "  Bird  "  claimed  the  credit  for  writing  a 
certain  obituary. 

"  Of  course  that  is  mine.  Didn't  you  see  me 
write  it.'^  "  she  asked. 

"  No  such  thing.  I  wrote  it  myself.  You  think 
you  are  everything  around  here!  You  are  just  a 
little  light  in  the  upper  story,"  taunted  "  Bird." 

Mrs.  Haskin  started  to  make  an  angry  retort 
when  she  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  weeping.  Just  then 
Ashton  entered  the  room. 

"  What,  you  two  at  it  again  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you 
to  be  a  gentleman?  "  he  demanded  of  "  Bird." 

"  No  one  can  be  a  gentleman  around  that !  " 
blurted  out  "  Bird,"  schoolboy  like. 

Ashton  did  what  he  could  to  pour  oil  on  troubled 
waters.     That  night  he  had  a  talk  with  Huber. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  like  Mrs.  Haskin 
and  she  needs  the  money,  but  either  she  or  '  Bird ' 
must  go."  Then  he  related  the  experiences  of  the 
day  and  of  many  days'  rivalry. 
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"  You  can't  well  lose  either,"  declared  Huber. 
"  Mrs.  Haskin  has  influence.  Were  you  to  drop 
her,  you  would  lose  friends  and  business.  Just  do 
as  I  once  before  advised.  Put  her  up  in  the  win- 
dow for  decoration.  Dry  goods  stores  have  win- 
dow demonstrations  and  displays, —  why  not  news- 
papers ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  is  really  a  fine  circus  advertising  stunt, 
but  what  would  people  say.?  "  laughed  Ashton. 

"  Say  and  be  damned ;  they'd  admire  your 
originality.  But  why  not  make  her  useful.''  Put 
your  two  'phones  in  the  window  and  let  her  dress  up 
attractively  and  devote  her  whole  time  to  answer- 
ing calls." 

"  That  would  be  a  novel  idea,"  declared  Ashton. 
"  I  might  give  it  a  trial." 

That  evening  when  Ashton  called  upon  Mrs. 
Haskin,  he  found  her  still  in  tears. 

"  I  can  never  go  back  to  that  old  Star  office !  " 
she  said. 

"  Yes,  you  can.  I  have  a  new  idea  for  you 
where  you  can  work  with  no  interference  from 
*  Bird,'  "  was  the  answer. 

Then  Ashton  explained  the  new  plan,  and  added 
that  he  would  have  the  'phones  put  in  the  window 
for  her  at  once,  if  she  would  agree  to  the  new 
arrangement.  The  idea  met  with  the  unqualified 
approval  of  the  widow. 

"  O  you  dear,  sweet  thing,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that 
will  be  almost  as  exciting  as  being  on  the  stage. 
In  fact,  I  shall  be  on  the  stage,  for,  of  course,  you 
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will  put  me  on  a  little  platform  so  I  can  be  seen 
down  Main  Street  as  far  as  the  Breeze  oflSce?  "  she 
pleaded. 

To  the  amazement  of  Black ville,  the  Widow 
Haskin  one  morning  soon  after,  with  a  sweeping 
train  and  with  hair  rivalling  the  summit  of  a  vol- 
cano in  shape,  proceeded  nonchalantly  down  Main 
Street,  and  once  in  the  Star  office,  serenely  entered 
and  mounted  the  little  stage  arranged  for  her 
benefit  in  the  front  window  which  commanded  a  fine 
view  of  the  street.  There,  doffing  her  gloves  as  if 
in  her  element,  she  began  to  answer  'phone  calls  for 
the  paper. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
A  ROW  ON  THE  RIVER 

At  last  a  fine  warm  day  arrived,  and  with  great 
eagerness,  Ashton  sought  out  Miss  Huber. 

"  I  shall  claim  you  for  the  afternoon,"  he  de- 
clared, "  for  we  are  to  go  boating,  and  to-day  of 
all  days  is  the  day  for  an  outing." 

"  Oh,  won't  it  be  jolly !  I  have  prayed  for  this 
warm  day  ever  since  you  first  suggested  it,"  she 
cried  delightedly. 

Shortly  after  dinner  they  were  ready.  To- 
gether they  went  down  Main  Street  past  both  the 
Breeze  and  Star,  In  the  window  of  the  latter  sat 
Mrs.  Haskin  majestically. 

"  Oh,  isn't  that  the  funniest  thing  that  ever 
was,"  laughed  Miss  Huber,  "  your  putting  Mrs. 
Haskin  in  a  show  window.  I  laughed  myself  sick 
at  the  idea  the  first  night." 

"  Well,  I  did  not  want  to  let  her  go,  and  I  did 
not  see  any  other  way  out  of  it,  for  she  and  '  Bird  ' 
are  always  at  swords'  points.  It  is  unique,  though, 
for  a  newspaper,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  You  have  the  whole  town  talking  and  laugh- 
ing. It  is  a  great  conception,"  and  she  broke  into 
another  laugh. 

"  I  cannot   claim  the  idea  as  original.     Your 
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father  suggested  it  to  me.  It  seemed  to  me  at 
first  to  savor  too  much  of  the  circus,  but  I  at  last 
came  to  his  way  of  thinking,"  laughed  Ashton. 

"  Really,  though,  I  cannot  get  over  thinking  how 
odd  it  was  that  I  never  heard  of  your  existence  for 
so  long,"  he  declared,  after  they  had  had  their 
laugh  out.  "  You  sprang  across  my  path  after  a 
long  time,  as  a  fairy." 

"  Oh,  what  a  flatterer  you  are !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Not  at  all.  But  you  are  so  diff^erent  in  every 
way  from  your  father  that  I  should  never  take  you 
for  his  daughter,"  declared  Ashton. 

"  People  tell  me  I  resemble,  in  fact,  am  the 
double,  of  Mama,"  she  said,  her  eyes  moistening. 
"  Here  is  her  picture.  Ever  since  she  died  I 
have  always  carried  this  locket  around  my 
neck." 

Ashton  looked  and  beheld  the  picture  of  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  every  feature  of  whom  was  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  young  woman  before 
him. 

"  Indeed,  you  do  resemble  her.  You  must  be  all 
your  mother's  girl." 

"  That  is  just  what  every  one  called  me. 
Strange  you  should  use  the  same  words.  Oh,  I 
had  a  grand  mother,  Mr.  Ashton."  For  a  minute 
she  could  not  speak,  as  her  thoughts  recalled  her 
dead  parent. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  pier  at  the 
foot  of  Main  Street.  Quickly  they  selected  a  steel 
skifF  and  were  off  down  the  river. 
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"  What  a  beautiful  stream  it  is ! "  exclaimed 
Ashton  in  admiration. 

"We  people  of  Blackville  admire  it.  It  flows 
through  such  a  beautiful  country.  See  those 
charming  fields  of  corn  in  the  shock.  I  do  love  the 
harvest  time.  It  is  so  beautiful,  especially  as  the 
sunlight  glistens  through  the  fields.  Oh,  we  could 
not  have  chosen  a  finer  day !  Isn't  it  glorious  to 
be  outdoors  away  from  the  artificiality  of  city 
life !  "  she  declared  in  rapture. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  reincarnation,  Mr.  Ashton.'*  " 
she  asked  suddenly. 

"  Why,  you  startled  me  with  your  suddenness ! 
No,  I  have  given  the  matter  little  thought,  I  con- 
fess." 

"  Why  I  asked  is  because  I  do  believe  in  it.  I 
believe  that  in  a  previous  existence  I  was  an  Indian, 
perhaps  an  overworked,  abused  squaw.  I  do  love 
the  great  outdoors  so  dearly,"  she  declared. 

Ashton  for  a  time  allowed  the  boat  to  be  carried 
by  the  current  of  the  river.  Down  stream  serenely 
they  floated,  while  they  talked  of  their  respective 
lives.  It  was  considerable  of  a  testimony  meeting. 
Each  was  discovering  new  happiness  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  other. 

"  Why,  we  are  most  down  to  Jonesville,  ten  miles- 
from  Blackville !  "  declared  Miss  Huber.  "  We 
must  hurry  home  because  of  Father.  He  is  so 
afraid  I  will  meet  with  harm." 

On  the  return  trip  Miss  Huber  insisted  on  row- 
ing. 
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"  I  have  had  no  experience  since  I  left  the  crew 
at  Vassar,"  she  said,  "  and  I  am  fast  becoming 
rusty.     I  do  love  rowing  so." 

So  Ashton  changed  seats  with  his  companion. 
Then  the  latter,  with  strong,  skilled  stroke,  rowed 
the  craft  back  to  the  Blackville  pier. 

As  they  parted  at  the  front  door  of  the  Huber 
House,  Ashton,  in  a  revery,  went  to  his  room.  He 
wondered  which  was  more  attractive,  Mrs.  Haskin 
or  Miss  Huber.  He  pondered,  too,  why  it  was 
that  Miss  Huber  seemed  to  possess  more  innate 
worth. 

Only  upon  the  entrance  into  the  room  of  his 
roommate,  Nugent,  did  Ashton  come  out  of  his 
thoughtful  mood. 

^'  What's  the  matter  now,  old  pal, —  more  rot 
from  the  Breeze?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  slow  response.  "  I  was  just  in  a 
daydream, —  dreaming  of  two  beautiful  women." 


CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  BOYCOTT  OF  THE  STAR 

Each  day  Sullivan  was  reporting  great  addi- 
tions to  the  subscription  list  of  the  Star  through- 
out the  county,  but  although  he  was  making  col- 
lections in  many  cases,  he  had  as  yet  contributed 
nothing  to  the  treasury  of  the  paper. 

"  If  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  I  will  wait  until  I 
get  the  canvass  made  before  bothering  to  figure 
out  how  we  stand,"  he  explained  to  Ashton.  "  I 
want  to  see  this  the  biggest  paper  on  the  plains," 
he  declared.  "  I  want  to  see  Democracy  triumph. 
We  have  some  fine  men  on  our  ticket.  There  isn't 
a  cleverer  man  in  the  county  than  Pat  Hennessy. 
He  is  sure  to  be  the  next  Prosecuting  Attorney," 
he  declared  firmly. 

Each  morning,  as  he  went  for  his  train  that  was 
to  carry  him  up  the  length  of  the  county,  Sullivan 
would  first  repair  to  the  Star  office,  and  arm  him- 
self with  a  huge  bundle  of  papers  of  the  night  be- 
fore to  distribute  as  sample  copies. 

The  city  circulation  had  begun  to  pick  up 
slowly,  to  the  delight  of  Ashton.  Advertising,  too, 
had  been  very  good  for  a  new  paper  with  a  smaller 
circulation  than  its  competitor.  Adams  had  suc- 
ceeded well  as  advertising  solicitor. 
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One  day  Dodd,  the  advertising  man  from  the 
Breeze,  dropped  in,  as  he  did  now  and  then,  to  pay 
a  call  on  Ashton. 

"  I  have  no  enmity  or  personal  feeling  whatever. 
I  want  you  fellows  to  succeed,"  he  had  said  re- 
peatedly, protesting  in  the  next  breath  against  his 
employer  as  a  person  beneath  contempt. 

On  this  occasion  he  brought  along  a  paper  for 
signature. 

"  You  know  that  benefit  concert  at  the  theatre 
which  is  to  be  given  soon  for  the  orphan  asylum? 
Well,  I  am  doing  a  little  work  for  Seeley,  the 
manager  of  the  theatre,  and  he  wants  to  know  if 
your  paper  will  run  an  '  ad  '  of  the  performance 
at  half  your  regular  rate,  or  five  cents  instead  of 
ten  cents  an  inch.  The  Breeze  has  agreed  to  cut 
its  rate  in  two  for  the  benefit  of  this  charity,  so  will 
the  little  Jonesville  paper,  the  Herald.  Mr. 
Seeley,  of  the  theatre,  wants  to  know  if  you  will  do 
likewise,  and  if  so,  if  you  will  sign  this  agreement," 
he  explained. 

Ashton  glanced  it  through  and  readily  signed. 

A  day  or  two  later,  Adams  came  back  from  his 
day's  canvass  for  advertising  empty-handed. 

"  Not  a  smell  do  we  get  to-day.  I  don't  see 
what  is  the  matter.  Even  Henderson  Bros.,  the 
big  department  store  and  our  old  standby,  would 
not  give  us  an  inch  of  advertising,"  he  declared  in  a 
discouraged  tone. 

"  Well,  this  is  odd,"  declared  Ashton.  "  I  don't 
see  what  it  can  all  mean.     Didn't  any  one  drop  a 
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hint  at  all  as  to  why  there  was  no  '  ad  '  for  us  ?  " 

"  Nary  a  word.     They  turned  me  down  cold." 

"  There  is  something  back  of  this,  and  I  am 
going  to  find  out  what  it  is.  I  am  going  right  over 
to  Henderson  Bros,  and  find  out  what  this  is  all 
about,"  declared  Ashton. 

Taking  his  hat  from  the  top  of  his  desk,  he  set 
out  for  the  "  big  store  "  of  Blackville,  and  was 
soon  in  the  presence  of  the  advertising  manager. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  did  not  have  any  adver- 
tisement for  us  to-day  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  advertising  man  eyed  him  sharply  and 
coldly. 

"  This  store  cannot  afford  to  pay  double  what 
others  pay  for  advertising  in  the  Star^  just  be- 
cause we  happen  to  be  a  big  store,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Double  the  price,"  repeated  Ashton  dumfound- 
edly ;  "  well,  I  wish  you  would  explain.  I  do  not 
understand." 

"  Well,  your  memory  must  be  very  short-lived. 
Several  days  ago  you  gave  Mr.  Seeley,  of  the 
theatre,  advertising  at  five  cents  an  inch ;  you  have 
always  charged  us  ten  cents  for  the  same  space. 
How  do  you  explain  that  ?  "  he  asked,  as  if  con- 
vinced that  no  reply  was  possible. 

Suddenly  a  light  dawned  upon  Ashton. 

"  Oh,  I  see  it  all.  It  is  a  damnable  plot  of  the 
Breeze  to  kill  the  Star  by  lying  about  us  to  the 
merchants  of  Blackville,"  exclaimed  Ashton  hotly. 

"  Why,  what  explanation  have  you  to  make  ?  " 
was  the  slightly  more  sympathetic  interrogation. 
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"  I  mean  that  I  have  been  made  the  victim  of  an 
outrageous  plot,"  was  the  answer.  '*  The  Breeze 
advertising  man  came  to  me,  saying  he  was  at  that 
time  working  also  for  Mr.  Seeley,  of  the  theatre, 
and  that  the  latter  wanted  to  know  if  we  would 
cut  our  advertising  rate  from  ten  to  five  cents  an 
inch,  for  one  time  only,  to  advertise  the  benefit 
show  at  the  theatre  for  the  orphan  asylum.  He 
also  stated  that  the  Breeze  had  cut  its  rate  in  two 
and  asked  us  to  do  likewise  and  sign  a  written  con- 
tract. Now  it  seems  that  it  was  all  a  trick  to  mis- 
represent us  before  the  merchants  of  Blackville." 

The  manner  of  the  man  before  him  had  changed 
in  a  twinkling. 

"  It  was  indeed  a  low-down,  dirty  trick.  The 
Breeze  man  came  over  here  and  casually  discussed 
your  paper  to  me,  asking  if  I  gave  you  very  much 
advertising  these  days.  Then  he  stated  that  it 
must  be  at  a  cut  rate  if  we  gave  you  any  at  all. 
Naturally  I  asked  him  for  an  explanation.  For 
reply,  over  your  signature,  he  showed  me  where,  in 
black  and  white,  you  had  agreed  to  sell  space  at 
five  cents  an  inch,  half  the  rate  charged  us.  Of 
course,  he  was  careful  not  to  let  me  find  out  that  it 
was  for  a  single  occasion,  and  a  charitable  one  at 
that.  It  is  a  damnable  outrage.  You  shall  have 
a  good  sized  '  ad  '  to-day  and  I  shall  cut  out  the 
Breeze  '  ads '  for  a  good  long  time." 

Ashton  thanked  him  for  his  altered  attitude. 

"  Send  over  later  and  the  *  ad  '  shall  be  ready  for 
you,"  he  called  after  Ashton. 
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It  now  became  the  duty  of  Ashton  to  go  to  all 
the  leading  merchants  of  Blackville  and  expose  the 
trickery  of  the  Breeze.  A  large  part  of  the  day 
was  so  spent.  What  had  been  intended  as  a  death 
blow  to  the  Star  proved  to  be  almost  the  opposite. 
On  all  sides  Ashton  heard  comdemnation  of  the 
strongest  kind  for  the  tactics  of  his  rival.  Nearly 
all  pledged  him  greater  support  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Before  the  day  was  out,  Ashton  looked  up  Dodd, 
the  tool  of  the  Breeze  and  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble.  Dodd,  heretofore  friendly,  now  slunk 
away  as  if  to  avoid  a  meeting. 

"  Here  you,  Dodd !  "  called  Ashton.  "  You  are 
the  one  I  want.  What  did  you  mean  by  misrepre- 
senting me  to  the  merchants  of  Blackville  ?  " 

Like  a  miserable,  cringing  coward,  Dodd 
shivered  perceptibly. 

"  Honestly,  Ashton,  I  did  not  want  to  do  it,  but 
Bennett,  of  the  Breeze,  forced  me  to  it.  I  pro- 
tested vigorously,  but  Bennett  only  laughed.  He 
said  he  would  just  as  soon  do  it  himself,  but  that 
he  was  not  on  terms  of  friendliness  with  you  as  I 
was.  Then  he  became  persistent.  He  said  I  could 
do  as  I  liked, —  do  his  bidding  or  he  would  *  fire ' 
me.  Now  I  have  got  to  make  a  living.  What  was 
there  for  me  to  do?  " 

"  Wretched  cur,  you  are  not  half  as  much  to 
blame  as  the  coward  who  hired  you  to  do  his  dirty 
work,"  declared  Ashton,  "  but  just  put  on  paper, 
under  oath,  what  you  have  told  me." 
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"  Oh,  I  cannot,  I  cannot.  I'd  lose  my  job  on  the 
BreezCy  and  I  must  live  somehow." 

"  Quite  true,"  admitted  Ashton,  "  but  were  you 
an  honest  man  and  really  penitent  for  the  harm 
you  have  done,  you  would  willingly  try  to  make 
this  little  reparation." 

"  If  you  will  promise  me  a  job  on  the  Staty  I 
will  make  out  the  affidavit,"  he  answered. 

"  No,  I  cannot  promise  to  employ  you.  You 
have  proved  false  to  me  once.  How  can  I  be  as- 
sured you  will  not  prove  false  again?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know,  but  I  had  to  do  it,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Well,  I  cannot  employ  you.     Will  you  be  a 
man  and  make  the  affidavit?  " 
. "  Oh,  I  dare  not,  I  dare  not,"  he  wailed. 

"  Very  well,  then,  Mr.  Dodd,  good  afternoon. 
It  is  worth  one  experience  to  find  some  people  out," 
was  Ashton's  parting  shot. 

That  night,  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  front 
page,  was  told  the  story  of  the  treachery  of  the 
Breeze-Rocket.  It  lacked  the  affidavit  of  Dodd, 
but  it  did  possess  the  force  and  strength  of  lan- 
guage that  comes  from  the  conviction  that  one  is 
in  the  right.  By  many  this  article  of  Ashton's  was 
treasured  as  a  literary  gem.  It  showed  sufficient 
character  and  strength  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  better  element  of  Blackville.  The  coup  of  the 
Breeze  proved  a  boomerang  to  itself. 


CHAPTER  XV 
''THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  PRINT  SHOP" 

From  the  first  week  after  the  birth  of  the  Star, 
one  figure  loomed  up  in  the  composing  room 
above  all  the  others.  When  Ashton  hired  Miss 
O'Malley,  little  did  he  realize  the  actual  prize  he 
was  obtaining.  Unlike  most  others  on  the  paper, 
she  had  not  sought  the  place.  Ashton  had  re- 
quired the  services  of  a  woman  compositor,  and 
Miss  O'Malley  had  been  recommended  to  him  as  a 
reliable  girl.  He  had  written  to  her  and  offered 
to  give  her  a  trial,  and  she  had  readily  accepted. 

From  the  moment  of  her  arrival,  she  had  dis- 
tinguished herself  for  quiet  devotion  to  the  paper 
and  by  most  faithful  service.  True,  she  said 
little  and  her  manner  was  unostentatious,  but  these 
very  qualities  gave  emphasis  to  her  real  worth. 
She  was  the  swiftest  worker  in  Blackville  in  her 
line, —  even  the  Breeze  knew  that, —  and  she  was 
the  most  faithful.  She  was  always  the  first  to 
arrive,  the  last  to  leave  at  the  end  of  her  day's 
labor. 

In  no  way  was  she  a  prize  beauty,  although  at- 
tractive, her  attractiveness  being  augmented  by 

her  bright  intellect.     When  things  went  wrong  she 
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tried  to  make  the  best  of  them ;  she  never  lost  her 
composure.  When  there  was  a  controversy  in  the 
office,  it  was  most  frequently  referred  to  her  as 
arbiter.  Ofttimes,  too,  ^he  held  out  the  olive 
branch  when  troubles  and  disputes  arose  around 
her  among  her  fellow  workers. 

She  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  the  only  one  of 
that  faith  in  the  office,  but  she  was  respected  in  her 
belief  by  even  those  inclined  to  skepticism.  Al- 
though they  knew  not  just  why,  every  employee  of 
the  Star  respected  Miss  O'Malley,  and  because  of 
her  manifest  sincerity,  respected  her  religion. 
Thus  it  was  that  every  one  who  worked  with  her 
or  came  in  contact  with  her  desired  most  eagerly 
to  possess  in  return  the  respect  of  Miss  O'Malley. 
"  Angel  of  the  print  shop  "  was  what  some  called 
her,  and  she  was  most  certainly  worthy  of  the 
title. 

Following  the  recent  treachery  of  the  Breeze, 
Miss  O'Malley  quietly  sought  out  her  em- 
ployer. 

"  Mr.  Ashton,  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  it  to  help  you  and  the  Star 
out.  That  boycott  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Breeze  was  the  most  abominable  of  trickery.  I 
wish  that  I  was  a  man.  I  know  the  town  well,  for 
I  was  with  Mr.  Haskin  on  the  Rocket  for  six  years. 
I  think  I  might  be  able  to  get  some  advertising  or 
subscribers.  Oh,  do  not  fear,  I  am  not  out  for 
pay,"  she  added  hurriedly,  before  Ashton  could 
reply,  and  fearing  lest  he  misconstrue  her  motives. 
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"  I  will  try  to  do  what  I  can  quietly  among  my 
friends,  for  I  do  want  to  see  the  ,Star  a  great  suc- 
cess." 

As  he  looked  into  the  clear  blue  eyes,  Ashton 
was  sure  that  here  was  certainly  a  true  friend  of 
his  paper,  if  there  ever  was  one. 

"  This  is  wholly  unlooked  for,  Miss  O'Malley. 
You  are  doing  your  part  to  make  the  paper  a  suc- 
cess by  your  faithfulness  and  loyal  service  in  the 
composing  room.  I  can  ask  no  more  of  you," 
added  Ashton  with  much  feeling. 

"  If  there  is  ever  anything  I  can  do  to  aid  in 
any  way,  feel  free  to  call  upon  me,"  she  declared 
in  leaving. 

For  some  time  Ashton  had  been  an  interested 
spectator  of  the  relations  existing  between  Nugent 
and  Miss  O'Malley.  At  first  the  former  was  at- 
tracted toward  her  with  what  appeared  more  than 
ordinary  attraction.  In  return  the  latter  treated 
him  with  the  respect  and  deference  due  the  fore- 
man from  a  compositor. 

"  A  wonderful  girl,  that,"  he  remarked  to  Ash- 
ton. "  I  like  her  and  I  like  Mrs.  Haskin.  They 
are  the  only  two  women  in  Blackville  worth  hav- 
ing," he  asserted. 

Then,  later,  Ashton  was  surprised  to  notice  a 
diminution  of  regard  for  Miss  O'Malley  on  the 
part  of  his  foreman.  To  be  sure,  there  was  still 
in  him,  as  in  every  employee  of  the  Star,  a  decided 
desire  to  be  well  regarded  by  the  compositor. 
What  had  seemed  to  bid  fair  to  lead  to  real,  last- 
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ing  affection,  however,  seemed  then  to  be  taking  a 
different  turn. 

Ashton  was  no  matchmaker.  He  simply  ad- 
mired the  good  in  men  and  women  around  him,  but 
that  was  all.  He  was,  accordingly,  surprised  to 
find  after  a  few  weeks,  with  no  apparent  reason, 
that  Nugent  and  Miss  O'Malley  were  barely  on 
speaking  terms.  He  sought  to  find  out  the  reason 
from  his  roommate,  but  Nugent  was  particularly 
uncommunicative.  Ashton  decided  that  Nugent 
must  have  transferred  his  affection  to  Mrs.  Haskin, 
for  the  two  were  together  much  of  late. 

Observing  this  new  turn  of  events,  Ashton  asked 
himself  if  he  was  glad  or  sorry  that  Nugent  seemed 
to  admire  Mrs.  Haskin.  He  felt  a  mixture  of 
feeling.  He  really  could  not  determine  whether  it 
gave  pain  or  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
NUGENT  VISITS  MRS.  HASKIN 

Many  a  night,  as  the  fall  progressed,  it  was 
Nugent  rather  than  Ashton  who  paid  the  evening 
call  on  Mrs.  Haskin.  There  was  very  little  rivalry 
between  the  two,  both  apparently  willing  to  share 
the  widow  jointly.  Sometimes  it  would  be  one, 
sometimes  the  other,  who  would  make  the  call,  but 
almost  invariably  one  or  the  other  would  go,  for 
Mrs.  Haskin  declared  she  could  never  spend  an 
evening  all  alone. 

One  night  Nugent  found  her  especially  despond- 
ent. 

"  O  Ed  (she  had  early  in  their  acquaintance 
adopted  this  name),  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come 
I  do  so  need  sympathy,  company  or  something.  I 
am  getting  so  tired  of  this  wretched  little  old  town, 
my  job,  and  everything!  "  she  pouted. 

"  Don't  talk  that  way,  Olvie,"  he  replied.  "  For 
the  sake  of  yourself  and  your  children,  brace  up !  " 

"  I  just  simply  can't  brace  up,"  she  answered, 

"  especially  to-day.     Just  think,  Mr.  Haskin  has 

been  dead  just  five  months  to-day,  and  as  if  to 

make  it  harder,  his  insurance  policy  has  been  paid 

to-day.     Oh,  it's  awful!" 
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She  walked  away  toward  the  sofa. 

"  I  can't  bear  it.  I  cannot  bear  it.  Say,  did 
you  ever  have  a  friend  who  committed  suicide.''  " 
she  asked  earnestly. 

"  Well,  that  is  a  funny  thing  to  ask !  "  exclaimed 
Nugent,  amused  in  spite  of  himself.  "  No,  I  never 
did." 

"  Well,  I  have,"  was  the  response,  "  three  of 
them.  One  tried  poison,  another  gas,  and  the  last 
one  chloroform.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  pain 
when  one  is  asphyxiated?  "  she  questioned  eagerly. 

"  Why,  how  foolish  you  are !  You  are  surely 
jesting!  "  was  Nugent's  answer. 

"  No,  no.  I  am  in  earnest.  Some  morning 
there  may  be  a  real  '  scoop  '  for  poor  little  '  Bird,' 
but  I'd  rather  have  any  one  else  get  it.  Some 
morning  I  may  not  show  up  for  work.  You'll 
understand  —  you'll  know  why  ?  "  she  asked,  with 
an  almost  pathetic  look  into  Nugent's  eyes. 

"  Oh,  come  out  of  this  mood,  or  you  will  drive 
me  to  such  despair  that  I'll  hurl  myself  into  the 
river  off  Main  Street  pier,  and  the  water  is  get- 
ting cold  now,  too,"  he  answered. 

In  spite  of  herself,  Mrs.  Haskin  smiled  at  the 
thought  of  the  coldness  of  the  water  being  a  factor 
with  a  person  so  desperate  as  to  seek  self-destruc- 
tion. 

"  There,  there,  I  am  out  of  it  now.  I  am  going 
to  live  and  go  on  the  stage.  I  know  I  can  sing. 
I  am  not  old,  and  not  so  awful  homely  —  do  you 
think  me  downright  homely,  Ed?  "  she  asked. 
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"  Of  course  you  are  not  a  bad  looker,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Then  do  you  think  I  will  do  for  the  stage? 
Oh,  if  I  could  get  into  grand  opera!  If  I  could 
sing  like  Mary  Garden, —  oh,  wouldn't  that  be  a 
triumph  for  a  humble  little  native  of  Blackville! 
It  would  put  our  town  on  the  map  all  right,"  she 
declared. 

"  Yes,  it  would  put  it  on  the  map,  and  I  only 
hope  you  may  do  as  you  suggest,"  was  the  answer. 

"  You  have  lived  in  Boston.  You  know  about 
grand  operas.  Tell  me  all  about  them."  She  was 
all  childish  interest  now. 

Then  Nugent  told  as  best  he  could  of  the  elab- 
orate grand  operas  he  had  seen  in  the  New  Eng- 
land metropolis.  His  listener  drank  in  every  word 
with  youthful  eagerness.  When  it  came  time  for 
leaving,  Nugent  left  the  widow  in  the  best  of  spir- 
its. 

"  Either  you  or  Paul  come  over  to-morrow 
night,"  she  called  after  him. 

"  Oh,  there's  no  need  to  invite  us,"  was  the  an- 
swer, as  her  caller  looked  back  from  the  front  gate. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
ASHTON  ASKS  FOR  THE  BONUS 

Creditors  were  beginning  to  crowd  Ashton  for 
money.  The  receipts  from  subscriptions  and  ad- 
vertising were  not  large  enough  to  defray  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  Star,  Besides  this,  the  plant 
was  not  paid  for,  as  it  had  been  obtained  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  Week  after  week  Ashton  had  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  write  his  father  for  cash 
in  order  to  meet  a  weekly  pay  roll  far  higher  than 
it  should  be,  as  Ashton,  to  please  the  Democrats, 
had  taken  on  far  more  expenes  than  his  better 
judgment  dictated. 

The  next  payment  of  $500  on  the  plant  was  dis- 
tant but  a  week.  There  was  not  a  cent  available 
to  meet  it  with,  and  the  last  letter  from  home  had 
been  anything  but  encouraging  as  to  the  advanc- 
ing of  more  cash  soon. 

Ashton  realized  that  he  was  now  compelled  to 
ask  for  his  bonus  from  the  local  Democrats.  He 
hated  to  do  so,  for  he  had  wished  to  make  a  still 
better  showing  of  the  Star  before  asking  any  fa- 
vors, but  it  was  more  apparent  to  him  every  day 
that  he  must  lay  aside  all  false  modesty  and  make 
the  request.     So  it  was  that  he  sought  out  Hen- 

nessy  and  plainly  stated  the  facts  in  the  case. 

02 
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*'  Yes,  of  course  you  are  to  get  the  bonus,"  was 
the  ready  reply,  "  but  just  now  the  campaign 
is  on  and  there  are  a  lot  of  campaign 
expenses.  As  you  know,  I  am  treasurer  of  the 
fund  raised  by  Jackson  County  Democrats.  We 
will  be  able  to  pay  far  easier  at  almost  any  other 
time  than  just  at  present.  Of  course,  we  are  able 
to  raise  the  $5,000  for  you  now  if  it  is  a  case  of 
life  and  death,  but  we  had  much  rather  wait  until 
the  campaign  is  over.  It  is  only  a  short  time  now 
and  I  am  sure  the  Chicago  foundry,  where  you 
bought  your  plant,  will  be  willing  to  be  lenient 
with  you,  especially  when  you  explain  to  them  that 
you  are  to  receive  $5,000  so  soon  from  Blackville 
Democrats.  They  surely  must  think  us  good  for 
such  a  small  sum." 

"  I  hate  to  stand  them  off,  but  suppose  I  must," 
was  Ashton's  reply  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

"  Within  a  very  short  time  we  shall  have  the 
cash.  Don't  lose  sleep  over  such  trifles,"  was  the 
bland,  encouraging  reply.  "  Here  are  your  edi- 
torials for  to-day."  Thereupon  he  handed  Ash- 
ton  a  somewhat  bulky  package. 

Ashton  looked  at  them  a  moment  in  silence. 
There  were  eight  or  ten  lengthy  ones,  most  of 
which  evidently  paid  special  emphasis  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  election  of  Pat  Hennessy  to  still 
higher  office.  The  names  of  other  members  of  the 
party  came  in  for  scanty  notice.  The  rest  of  the 
package  consisted  of  voluminous  editorials  which 
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Ashton  knew  bore  earmarks  of  the  New  York  SurCs 
editorial  column. 

For  a  moment  he  paused. 

"  Mr.  Hennessy,"  he  said  cautiously,  "  aren't 
you  a  little  afraid  Blackville  people  may  think  we 
are  pulling  for  you  a  little  out  of  proportion  to 
the  others  ?  You  know  the  Breeze-Rochet  is  doing 
its  best  to  make  us  all  ridiculous  and  that  the  force 
of  its  attack  is  the  sneer  that  the  Star  is  only 
your  '  rag,'  your  own  personal  mouthpiece,  de- 
voted not  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  party,  but 
to  your  own  candidacy." 

"  Bosh,  that  has  no  weight  with  Blackville  peo- 
ple. They  see  through  disguises.  They  know  it 
is  all  purely  and  simply  due  to  the  green-eyed 
jealousy  of  a  competitor.  It  has  no  weight,  abso- 
lutely no  weight,  with  the  general  public,"  he  de- 
clared with  a  deprecating  gesture. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  but  ought  not  we  to 
*  boost '  the  other  candidates  a  little  harder.? 
That  will  be  an  effective  reply  to  the  taunts  of  the 
Breeze  that  we  are  a  one-man  paper." 

"  Oh,  possibly,  possibly,"  admitted  Hennessy 
half  reluctantly.  "  But  there  is  little  need  for 
that.  I  am  personally  so  popular,  that  in  order 
to  vote  for  me  on  the  ballot,  they  will  vote  for  all 
the  other  Democrats  whose  names  appear  on  the 
ticket  before  and  after  mine.  You  know  the  aver- 
age voter  does  hate  to  split  his  ticket.  He's 
afraid  of  blundering  and  losing  his  vote.  But  if 
you  wish,  I  will  write  a  few  editorials  favoring  the 
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other  candidates,"  he  replied,  as  if  to  show  his 
generosity. 

"  One  thing  more.  I  am  afraid  we  are  running 
too  many  editorials  from  the  New  York  Sun,  I 
am  afraid  it  will  get  after  us  for  it.  Can't  you 
either  give  credit  or  clip  from  some  other  paper 
for  a  while?  "  asked  Ashton. 

"  Then  you  don't  like  the  way  I  handle  the  edi- 
torial end  of  the  paper?  "  asked  Hennessy  with  a 
half  injured,  half  angry  air.  "  The  world  is  big* 
You  can  get  another  man  as  soon  as  you  wish." 

"  No,  no,  I  do  not  mean  that,  but  I  feel  that  we 
should  go  cautiously.  We  must  not  overdo  the 
business  anywhere  or  we  shall  make  ourselves  ridic- 
ulous and  do  Democracy  a  greater  harm  than  all 
the  good  we  would  do,"  answered  Ashton. 

Hennessy's  whole  manner  changed. 

*'  You  are  almost  a  boy  yet.  I  am  much  older 
than  you.  Perhaps,  though,  you  may  be  right. 
I  will  think  over  the  suggestions  you  have  made." 

Ashton,  somewhat  happier  at  having  relieved  his 
mind  of  a  few  of  the  doubts  and  burdens  that  an- 
noyed him,  went  back  to  the  Star  office. 


CHAPTER  XVIIl 

A  MYSTERIOUS  "  JONESVILLE 
REPUBLICAN  "  DISCOVERED 

Hotter  and  hotter  waxed  the  Jackson  County 
political  campaign  as  the  election  approached 
nearer  and  nearer.  Abusive  slings  were  still  in- 
terchanged between  the  Breeze-Rocket  and  the 
Star, 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Ashton, 
Hennessy  had  given  other  members  of  the  ticket 
more  favorable  mention  than  formerly,  but  never 
for  a  moment  did  these  obscure  the  light  of  his  own 
personal  candidacy. 

One  day,  unlike  his  usual  policy,  Hennessy  came 
down  personally  to  the  Star  office  with  a  bland 
smile  illuminating  his  expansive  Irish  countenance. 

"  Just  print  this  in  the  Star  in  a  conspicuous 
place  this  evening,  Ashton,"  he  said.  "  It  will 
help  to  pull  votes  for  us  on  election  day." 

Ashton,  after  his  caller  had  left,  looked  with 
interest  at  the  paper.  It  proved  to  be  a  communi- 
cation from  Jonesville,  a  small  town  in  the  county 
down  the  river,  ten  miles  away.  Press  time  was 
approaching,  and  the  letter  was  railroaded 
through  and  hurried  into  the  forms.     When  that 

evening's  paper  was  delivered,  Blackville  folk  read 
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with  interest  the  following  letter,  displayed  con- 
spicuously on  the  front  page : 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Star:  — 

"  I  have  been  a  most  consistent  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party  all  my  life.  I 
have  voted  the  straight  Republican  ticket,  national, 
state  and  county,  for  seventy-two  years,  or  from  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  fact,  I 
have  attributed  my  long  life  —  I  am  now  ninety-three 
years  of  age  —  to  the  fact  that  I  have  never  failed 
to  drink  a  pint  of  Dippy's  malt  whiskey  daily,  have 
never  indulged  in  tobacco,  nor  once  up  to  this  time 
ever  voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 

"  This  year,  after  all  this  unbroken  record,  I  regret 
I  shall  be  reluctantly  obliged  to  alter  the  course  of  a 
lifetime.  The  Republican  ticket,  from  Taft  for  the 
presidency  to  Blank  for  governor,  will  receive  my  un- 
qualified support.  All  these  men  are  honest  and  able, 
and  deserve  the  support  of  all  good  Republicans. 
When  it  comes  to  Jackson  County,  though,  I  must  call 
a  decided  halt.  Not  one  man  on  the  Republican  ticket 
here  is  worthy  of  election.  I  cannot  stomach  the  men 
whom  the  Republican  machine  has  forced  upon  law- 
abiding,  law-respecting  Republicans. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  obliged  to  say  the  Demo- 
crats have  put  up  the  finest  lot  of  men  that  ever  ran 
for  office  in  our  county.  Every  one  is  a  credit  to  his 
party,  and  of  sufficient  probity  to  be  trusted  with  one's 
last  cent. 

"  Particularly  fortunate  is  the  nomination  of  Pat 
Hennessy  for  Prosecuting  Attorney.  Mr.  Hennessy 
is  no  uncertain  nominee.  He  has  been  weighed  in  the 
political  balances   and  proved  to  be  pure  gold,  one 
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hundred  carats  fine.  Thus,  while  voting  the  straight 
Republican  national  and  state  ticket,  when  it  comes  to 
the  Jackson  County  ticket,  I  shall  bid  adieu  to  senti- 
ment and  the  previous  conduct  of  a  life-time  and  vote 
for  every  Democrat  on  the  ballot. 

"  Yours  for  success, 
A  JoNESviLLE  Republican. 

Up  and  down  the  length  of  Main  Street,  the 
leading  Blackville  thoroughfare,  among  the  mer- 
chants of  Democratic  persuasion  there  was  great 
rejoicing.  That  Jones ville  letter  was  certainly  a 
squelcher,  they  all  agreed.  Even  Republicans 
could  see  the  humor  of  the  situation,  although  in 
their  ranks  there  was  much  confusion,  for  all  well 
knew  that  Hennessy  and  other  lights  in  his  party 
would  use  this  newest  acquisition  to  the  ranks  of 
Democracy  to  the  very  best  possible  advantage. 
Would  it  prove  a  knockout  blow  to  their  cause? 

That  night  at  the  hotel,  Hennessy  was  in  a 
seventh  heaven  of  delight.  Even  the  waitress,  who 
sometimes  incurred  his  displeasure  by  bringing  him 
what  he  termed  a  regular  boarding-house  steak, 
found  a  tip  when  she  removed  his  plate  after  a 
meal  in  which  the  City  Attorney  conducted  himself 
in  his  most  amiable  manner. 

Huber  was  in  no  less  good  spirits  than  his  faith- 
ful right-hand  man. 

"  Just  a  little  more  steam  and  we've  got  them 
beaten,"  he  said  encouragingly  to  Ashton,  as  the 
latter  passed  him  in  the  lobby  that  evening. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  "  JONESVILLE 
REPUBLICAN  "  IDENTIFIED 

Complete  happiness  reigned  supreme  in  the 
ranks  of  Blackville  Democracy  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  publication  of  the  Jones ville  letter. 
Had  they  not  a  noteworthy  endorsement  from  the 
very  ranks  of  their  rivals?  It  was  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  The  campaign  was  going  to  be 
mere  play  for  them,  they  now  felt  assured. 

Unfortunately  for  Hennessy,  his  party,  the 
Star,  and  Ashton,  their  glory  was  to  be  but  short- 
lived. Little  did  they  realize  that  the  Jonesville 
Republican's  letter  was  to  prove  a  boomerang,  but 
such  was  to  be  the  case. 

Every  Democrat  in  town,  at  all  interested  in 
the  campaign,  was  consumed  with  eagerness  to  see 
the  Breeze  the  following  night  to  learn  what  reply 
it  could  make.  The  very  worst  anticipated  was 
the  retort  that  the  Jonesville  Republican  was  in 
his  dotage  and  thus  non  compos  mentis. 

At  last  the  Breeze  appeared  on  the  streets. 
Yes,  there  was  a  big,  conspicuously  displayed  re- 
ply on  the  front  page.  What  possibly  could  be 
said  in  reply.?  This  is  what  buyers  of  the  Breeze 
read  with  much  surprise :  — 
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"  State  of ,  County  of  Jackson, ss, 

**  Frank  Anderson,  of  Blackville,  County  of  Jack- 
son, state   of  ,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes   and 

says  that  he  has  for  twenty-five  years  been  a  resident 
of  said  county,  being  the  owner  and  proprietor  of  the 
Blackville  Grocery  Co.  Deponent  aflfirms  that  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  October,  1908,  he  was  by  chance  in 
the  waiting  room  of  Attorney  Leavitt  and  that  while 
there,  Patrick  Hennessy  entered  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  inner  room,  the 
door  of  which  was  half  open,  where  Attorney  Leavitt 
was.  Deponent  further  states  that  Mr.  Hennessy, 
with  much  glee,  read  aloud  to  the  other  attorney  a 
letter  signed,  *  A  Jonesville  Republican,*  which  he 
confessed  to  have  written  himself,  and  which,  he  stated, 
he  proposed  to  have  published  that  night  in  the  Star. 
Deponent  also  states  that  he  read  the  Star  on  the 
night  in  question,  and  that  the  letter  therein  published 
was  the  identical  one  he  had  heard  read  in  the  law 
office. 

**  Frank  Anderson. 

**  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  thirteenth 
day  of  October,  A.D.  1908.  J  as.  Grant,  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  Jackson  County." 

Had  a  bolt  of  lightning  struck  at  the  feet  of 
the  Blackville  Democrats,  their  amazement  would 
not  have  been  greater.  They  were  at  first  dumb- 
founded ;  then  their  surprise  turned  to  fear  of  the 
consequences.  The  easy  political  victory  seemed 
a  big  problem  now.  Ashton  was  perplexed. 
Hennessy,  too,  had  not  anticipated  any  such  turn 
of  events. 
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"  Don't  bother  a  bit ;  I  will  fix  it  all  up  in  to- 
morrow's Star.  I  will  write  a  reply  that  will  hush 
their  scandalous  tongues,"  he  declared  with  confi- 
dence. 

No  better  stroke  of  luck  had  come  to  the  Breeze 
for  many  a  day.  It  was  as  uproariously  happy 
as  it  had  been  downcast  the  night  before. 
Throughout  the  paper  there  were  many  references 
to  Bath  Rubber,  City  Attorney,  Would-be  Prose- 
cuting Attorney,  Editor  of  the  Star,  and  now  the 
crowning  achievement  of  all,  a  "  Republican  of 
Jonesville," —  aged  ninety-three  years.  Such  ver- 
satility was  perfectly  amazing. 

Up  and  down  the  county  the  name  was  quickly 
adopted.  "  Our  Republican  friend  from  Jones- 
ville "  seemed  to  bid  fair  to  stick  and  become  a 
decided  factor  in  the  coming  election. 


CHAPTER  XX 
"  BIRD  "  LOSES  HIS  BEST  FRIEND 

From  early  boyhood  "  Bird "  Low  and  Guy 
Grant  had  been  close  friends.  They  had  attended 
the  same  schools,  played  ball  together,  swam  to- 
gether in  the  river,  skated  together  and  had  found 
mutual  enjoyment  in  each  other's  society. 

When  Grant  obtained  his  first  position  on  leav- 
ing high  school,  it  had  been  on  the  Breeze  as 
"  cub "  reporter.  This  stirred  all  the  ambition 
of  "  Bird  "  to  do  likewise.  There  was  room  for 
but  one  "  cub  "  reporter  on  the  Breeze,  however, 
and  "  Bird  "  was  compelled  to  remain  idle  and  look 
longingly  on  at  the  progress  of  his  friend. 

Then  the  Star  rose  in  the  firmament  and 
"  Bird  "  was  not  slow  in  joining  the  staff.  Each 
day  as  he  worked  with  burning  enthusiasm,  he  anx- 
iously sought  for  his  "  scoop  "  of  "  scoops,"  for  he 
wanted  to  show  Guy  and  all  Blackville  that  he  was 
possessed  of  genius  in  his  line. 

Day  by  day  the  two  reporters  vied  to  outdo  each 
other. 

"  Humph,  I  will  show  you  what  it  is  to  be  a  real 
live    reporter,"    he    declared    to    Grant.     "  You 

Breeze  fellows  are  too  dead  to  know  a  '  scoop '  if 
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it  were  under  your  very  noses,"  he  declared  scorn- 
fully. 

"  Any  day  the  Breeze  can't  show  the  Star,  just 
tell  me,"  was  the  hot  retort. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  lives  of  the  two  who  had 
been  the  warmest  of  friends  drifted  apart,  divided 
by  ambitious  rivalry, —  rivalry  at  the  outset  not 
of  a  personal  nature,  but  one  actuated  by  loyalty 
to  their  respective  papers.  But  soon,  as  was  in- 
evitable, it  grew  into  personal  hostility. 

All  the  employees  of  the  Star  noticed  this  ri- 
valry with  interest  and  good-naturedly  spurred 
"  Bird  "  on  to  outdo  his  competitor.  Whenever 
it  happened  that  "  Bird  "  really  did  get  even  so 
small  a  "  scoop  "  as  a  personal  on  the  Breeze,  his 
delight  knew  no  bounds.  He  would  hunt  up  Guy 
and  give  him  a  raking  over  the  coals  for  his  failure 
to  get  the  item.  Quite  naturally,  such  methods 
were  distasteful  to  the  Breeze  reporter.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  constant  petty  warfare,  in  a  short  time 
the  bitterest  enmity  had  entirely  supplanted  the 
former  friendship,  and  the  time  soon  came  when 
the  two  were  no  longer  on  speaking  terms. 

"  Not  my  fault,"  declared  "  Bird."  "  Guy  can 
act  a  fool  if  he  wants  to.  It's  no  skin  off  my  back. 
He  is  only  jealous  because  I  have  him  done  to  a 
frazzle  in  the  reporting  line.  I've  got  him  beat  at 
a  walk." 

The  various  business  men  along  the  street  were 
aware  of  the  hostility  of  the  two  and  delighted  in 
spurring  them  on. 
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One  night,  soon  after  the  identification  of  the 
"  Jonesville  Republican "  and  Hennessy  as  one 
and  the  same,  "  Bird  "  chanced  to  enter  a  pool 
room  in  Blackville  where  the  first  person  he  saw 
was  Guy  Grant. 

"  Ha,  ha,  here  comes  the  other  scribe ! "  ex- 
claimed a  bystander. 

"  Don't  class  me  with  that  thing  there,"  said 
"  Bird." 

"  Better  say,  don't  mention  my  name  in  the  same 
breath  with  that  of  the  Star  reporter,"  flared  up 
the  other.  "  I  get  my  news  legitimately.  The 
Breeze  don't  have  to  run  *  Jonesville  Republican ' 
letters  to  fill  up  space." 

At  this  there  was  a  general  laugh  throughout 
the  room  at  the  expense  of  "  Bird  "  and  the  Star, 

"  Bird,"  inspired  by  loyalty  to  his  employer 
and  an  undying  faith  in  the  destinies  of  the  Star^ 
now  felt  that  the  fair  name  of  his  paper  had  been 
assailed. 

"  Take  back  that  slur  on  the  Star  at  once  or  I'll 
make  you  eat  your  words  in  the  dust,"  declared 
he,  his  eyes  flashing. 

"  I  will  take  back  nothing.  The  Star  is  a  lying, 
scurrilous  '  rag '  and  you  can  make  what  you  want 
to  of  that.  It  is  the  truth  and  every  man  in  the 
room  knows  it." 

"  Come  into  the  yard  and  fight,"  shouted 
"  Bird,"  rolling  up  his  sleeves  madly.  "  This 
room  is  clean  and  I  will  not  soil  it  with  the  blood 
of  a  miserable  cur  like  you." 
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"  Yes,  I  will  fight.  Come  along ! "  was  the 
angry  answer. 

Human  nature  is  but  little  removed  from  sav- 
agery. Mankind  ever  loves  a  fight,  be  it  in  or  out 
of  the  ring.  Accordingly,  the  crowd  of  bystand- 
ers adjourned  to  the  alley  back  of  the  pool  room 
in  great  glee. 

"  If  you  have  any  last  words  to  speak,  any  mes- 
sage for  your  mother,  you  had  better  say  it  now !  " 
exclaimed  "  Bird  "  bloodthirstily. 

Almost  before  the  last  word  was  spoken,  Guy, 
giving  "  Bird  "  no  time  to  prepare  for  it,  struck 
him  a  fearful  blow  which  closed  the  latter's  right 
eye.  "  Bird "  struck  out  madly  in  return,  but' 
was  felled  to  the  ground.  Having  his  adversary 
once  down  and  helpless,  Guy  pitched  into  his  rival 
mercilessly  and  was  only  taken  off  when  the  con- 
test took  on  a  fight-to-the-death  aspect.  Con- 
quered, but  bitterer  than  ever,  "  Bird "  rose, 
brushed  his  coat,  and  started  home. 

The  next  day  "Bird  "  was  made  a  good  deal  of 
a  hero  by  the  Star  force.  Had  he  not  fought  for 
the  good  name  of  the  paper,  even  though  he  did 
lose  and  his  right  eye  was  no  longer  in  commission.? 
Even  Mrs.  Haskin  was  compelled  to  confess  that 
his  heart  was  in  the  right  place  even  if  his  fist 
blows  were  not. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
MISS  HUBER  SOUNDS  A  WARNING 

After  that  row  on  the  river  Ashton  and  Miss 
Huber  were  much  in  each  other's  society.  It  was 
also  manifest  to  him  that  Mrs.  Haskin  looked  with 
no  degree  of  pleasure  upon  this  growing  intimacy. 
Both  women  pleased  Ashton,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  were  of  types  diametrically  opposed.  He  de- 
sired to  stand  in  the  good  graces  of  both,  so  when 
he  had  been  in  the  company  of  the  hotel-keeper's 
daughter,  he  tried  to  keep  knowledge  of  the  fact 
from  the  widow. 

Many  walks  and  horseback  rides  did  Miss  Huber 
and  Ashton  take.  She  appeared  more  charming  to 
him  every  time  he  beheld  her.  How  he  could  ad- 
mire two  women  so  opposite  in  type  was  a  wonder 
to  him.  While  with  Miss  Huber,  she  seemed  to 
him  the  ideal  woman.  When  with  Mrs.  Haskin, 
he  felt  irresistibly  attracted  to  her  by  reason  of  her 
clinging,  dainty  femininity. 

One  day  Miss  Huber  approached  Ashton.  Her 
large,  lustrous  black  eyes  wore  a  somewhat  trou- 
bled expression. 

"  Come  over  where  I  can  speak  to  you  alone," 

she  said. 
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Ashton,  somewhat  perplexed,  obeyed. 

"  Didn't  Father  promise  you  .the  city  print- 
ing? "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  we  were  to  have  it  and  have  had  a  small 
amount,  but  as  yet  the  contract  has  not  been  let  to 
either  paper,"  was  the  reply. 

"  That  is  just  why  I  am  asking  you,"  she  said. 
"  Now,  I  hate  to  oppose  Papa,  but  sometimes  he 
does  not  always  do  the  right  thing.  Has  he  told 
you  that  the  Blackville  City  Council  is  to  let  the 
contract  to-night?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  I  had  not  heard  that,  but  as  the  Star  has 
your  father's  promise  to  give  it  to  us,  and  as  he  is 
the  power  in  the  Council  and  its  presiding  officer, 
of  course  it  will  be  given  us,"  was  Ashton's  confi- 
dent response. 

"  Do  not  be  so  sure !  '  There's  many  a  slip 
'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,'  "  she  replied. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  was  the  query. 

"  This  is  confidential  between  us,  but  I  am  in  a 
position  to  know  that  there  is  a  city  ordinance 
which  requires  that  the  city  printing  be  done  in  a 
union  shop,  so  as  to  have  the  union  label  affixed  to 
all  work.  Now,  is  yours  a  union  shop?  "  she  asked 
suddenly. 

"  Why,  the  Star  has  always  paid  the  union  scale 
for  wages,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  signed  the  union 
contract." 

"  Then  you  have  no  union  label  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  no  union  label,"  confessed  Ashton. 

"  I  understand  that  at  the  meeting  to-night  it 
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will  be  shown  that  yours  is  not  a  straight  union 
paper,  and  therefore  ineligible  for  the  contract 
which  will  be  at  once  let  for  the  coming  year  to  the 
Breeze-Rocket,** 

"  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  after  I 
was  promised  this  work,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Do  as  I  tell  you.  Keep  your  own  confidence. 
Be  sure  to  sign  the  union  contract  to-day  and  at- 
tend the  Council  meeting  to-night  prepared  to  show 
where  you  stand  if  any  crooked  work  is  started. 
But  not  a  word  of  this.  I  must  be  going.  Good 
morning  and  good  luck." 

Before  Ashton  could  thank  her  she  had  van- 
ished. 

Ashton  was  not  slow  to  heed  the  advice.  Before 
the  day  was  over  he  had  signed  the  union  contract 
and  possessed  the  union  label.  He  kept  his  own 
counsel  in  this,  and  it  was  with  amusement  that  he 
beheld  the  spread  eagle  edition  of  the  Breeze  that 
night,  which  was  so  exuberant  with  joy  over  the 
possibility  of  gobbling  all  the  city  printing  that  it 
could  not  contain  itself.  Accordingly,  with  reck- 
less abandon  it  displayed  the  union  label  on  every 
page. 

"  This  paper  is  a  union  paper  —  the  qnly 
UNION  PAPER  IN  BiACKviLLE.  Do  you  read  a 
union  paper  or  a  *  scab '  sheet  ?  "  were  the  huge 
lines  across  every  page.  Then  there  was  an  ed- 
itorial on  the  city  printing. 

"  Shall  this  work  go  to  a  '  scab '  sheet  in  viola- 
tion of  a  city  ordinance.?  "  it  asked.     "  To-night 
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will  settle  the  question.     Let  every  alderman  at- 
tend  the  meeting  and  act  wisely,'^  it  enjoined. 

Ashton  attended  the  session,  armed  with  his  con- 
tract. To  his  surprise,  the  news  of  his  having 
signed  the  contract  reached  the  place  before  he 
did.  Still  stranger,  too,  although  prepared  for  a 
fight,  he  won  with  no  effort,  the  contract  being  let 
to  the  Star  without  any  contest. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  "JONESVILLE  REPUBLICAN" 
SPEAKS  IN  HIS  OWN  HOME 

Night  after  night  Nugent  was  forced  to  work 
overtime  in  the  effort  to  get  out  the  campaign 
literature  of  the  party.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  handbills  were  circulated  by  Hennessy 
throughout  the  county.  Days  and  days  Hennessy 
spent  in  stump  speaking  in  the  many  little  hamlets. 
One  day  it  would  be  Foxborough,  another  Hender- 
son or  Cross  Roads,  that  would  come  in  for  the 
oratory  of  the  enterprising  Blackville  City  Attor- 
ney. 

The  speeches  in  Jonesville  were  awaited  with  in- 
terest by  both  the  candidate  and  the  public,  for  it 
was  this  town  that  originated  the  famous  "  Jones- 
ville Republican  "  letter.  Do  as  Hennessy  would, 
the  phrase  would  not  down. 

The  night  following  the  expose  by  the  Breeze, 
Hennessy  had  been  ready  with  his  answer.  He 
admitted  that  he  did  write  the  letter  himself,  but 
what  harm  if  he  did  ?  The  aged  Jonesville  Repub- 
lican actually  lived,  and  was  preparing  to  vote 
for  every  Jackson  County  Democrat  on  the  ticket, 
he  declared.     Further,  he  explained  that  he  him- 
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self  wrote  the  letter  because  the  nonagenarian  was 
too  old  to  write  a  steady  hand  a^nd  had  asked  him 
(Hennessy)  to  write  the  letter  for  him,  expressing 
the  older  man's  avowed  sentiments  on  things  polit- 
ical and  candidates  in  general.  The  explanation 
was  a  lengthy  one,  and  couched  in  the  floweriest  of 
language,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  average 
Blackville  man  regarded  it  with  suspicion. 

The  Breeze-Rochet  waxed  hilarious.  The  ex- 
planation seemed  to  amuse  it.  In  every  issue  it 
tenderly  and  feelingly  referred  to  the  "  Republican 
from  Jonesville."  Never  once  from  then  on  did  it 
address  Hennessy  by  any  other  title. 

When  Hennessy  stumped  that  town,  the  name  of 
which  had  become  famous  through  the  county  by 
reason  of  the  episode,  everyone,  even  Hennessy 
himself,  was  on  the  qui  vive. 

The  evening  issue  of  the  Breeze  that  night  car- 
ried on  the  front  page,  in  glaring  letters,  its  ver- 
sion of  the  arrival  of,  and  speech  delivered  by, 
Hennessy  under  the  caption,  "  Jonesville  Re- 
PUBMCAN  Speaks  in  His  Own  Home."  Then  fol- 
lowed the  text  of  the  story  thus :  — 

"  Jonesville,  Oct.  20. —  This  was  a  great  and  glori- 
ious  day  and  one  never  to  be  effaced  from  the  memory 
of  every  Jonesvillian,  for  it  was  the  day  set  apart 
for  the  homecoming  to  our  midst  of  our  most  revered 
Pat  Hennessy,  of  Blackville,  known  the  country  over 
as  *  The  Republican  from  Jonesville.* 

"  His  speech  was  in  part  as  follows :  — 
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" '  Gentlemen  of  Jonesville, — 

*'  'I  thank  you  for  this  very  touching  tribute  which 
I  assume  is  due  to  me  as  a  former  Turkish  bath  "  rub- 
ber," Blackville  City  Attorney,  Editor  of  the  Star, 
**  Jonesville  Republican,"  and  now  near-Prosecuting 
Attorney  of  the  beautiful  County  of  Jackson.  There 
are,  I  know,  others  besides  myself  seeking  office  this 
fall,  but  who  can  compare  with  my  humble  self  as 
aspirant  for  further  honor.  Mr.  Sutton,  too,  has 
proved  his  worth  by  a  score  of  years  of  public  service 
and  deserves,  next  to  myself,  to  be  elected  once  more. 

"  '  I  do  not  stand  before  you  to  disparage  any  one 
on  the  ticket,  but  who  can  compare  with  Patrick 
Hennessy  and  Mr.  Sutton  when  it  comes  to  office 
holding?  We  have  both  held  public  office.  Not  an- 
other Democrat  on  the  ticket  besides  us  has  ever  held 
office.  Can  they  be  trusted.^  What  have  they  ever 
done  for  the  glory  of  Jonesville,  Blackville,  or  Jackson 
County.^  Whatever  can  they  possibly  do  that  will 
compare  with  the  matchless  worth,  the  spotless  official 
records  of  Hennessy  and  Sutton? 

**  *  To  be  sure,  some  will  endeavor  to  assail  and 
muck  rake  us.  Don't  believe  them, —  they  are 
drunken  fools  and  liars.  Listen  to  me.  City  Attorney 
Patrick  J.  Hennessy  —  you  did  not  know  I  had  a  "  J  " 
in  my  name  —  well  I  have  used  it  only  twice  before 
in  my  life.  It  is  only  for  use  on  state  occasions  —  I 
propose  to  be  "  boss  "  of  Jackson  County.  What  do 
you  know,  gentlemen?  Absolutely  nothing.  Your 
minds  are  virgin  soil,  unused,  imtilled.  You  know 
nothing.  I  know  everything.  With  my  matchless  in- 
tellect, I  am  brilliantly  qualified  to  lead  this  county 
and  work  out  its  salvation  for  your  benighted  intellects. 
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**  *  In  Blackville  I  have  a  paper  which  has  the 
power,  the  matchless  might,  to  make  or  unmake  even 
the  equal  of  kings.  Will  you  have  the  good  or  ill  will 
of  the  public  press?  Vote  for  me,  and  the  voice  of 
this  paper  shall  never  be  raised  against  you.  Do 
otherwise,  and  you  will  rue  the  day  your  mother 
brought  you  into  this  world. 

** '  I  am  the  light  in  the  darkness  that  alone  can 
save  you  from  a  benighted  political  fate.  Put  me  in 
office  and  my  brains  and  genius  will  be  directed  to 
making  up  for  the  gray  matter  that  was  left  out  of 
your  own  composition. 

**  *  Now,  in  closing,  whatever  you  do  on  election  day, 
do  it  to  insure  the  great  and  glorious  future  of  fair 
Jackson  County.  Remember  it  is,  if  you  can  possibly 
so  figure  it  out,  Hennessy  and  Sutton  without  fail  must 
be  elected.  If,  however,  one  of  these  must  be  dropped, 
drop  Sutton  and  vote  for  Hennessy.  Gentlemen^  I 
thank  you  for  your  attention.'  " 

Great  was  the  amazement  when  the  report  of  the 
Jonesville  speech,  as  given  in  the  Breeze,  was  read 
in  city  and  county.  One  person,  however,  failed 
to  see  any  grain  of  humor.     That  was  Mr.  Huber. 

"  Crazy  fool !  That  Hennessy  promised  me  he 
would  stop  that  abominable  protracted  jagging  if 
I  would  bring  him  up  from  Chicago  and  make  a 
man  of  him.  This  is  how  he  repays  me !  "  he  de- 
clared in  a  rage.  "  Makes  us  all  ridiculous  and 
loses  the  campaign." 

Never  before  had  Ashton  heard  Huber  express 
but  the  kindliest  feeling  toward  the  City  Attorney, 
and  he  was  no  little  surprised  at  the  rage  exhibited. 
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Darting  to  the  long  distance  'phone,  Huber  soon 
had  Jonesville  and  Hennessy. 

"  What  the  devil  have  you  been  up  to  now  ?  " 
demanded  Huber.     "  Been  sousing  again  ?  " 

Over  the  'phone  Hennessy  protested  that  he 
never  was  more  sober. 

"  Well,  so  much  the  worse  for  you,  for  there  is 
no  excuse  at  all  if  you  are  sober  and  sane  to  talk 
like  that  in  a  Jonesville  speech." 

Then  the  truth  came  out  that  the  account  by  the 
Breeze  was  only  the  wild  dream  of  a  visionary 
reporter. 

Those  in  the  Huber  House  lobby  who  heard  the 
'phone  confab  could  hardly  contain  themselves 
when  they  realized  that  Mr.  Huber  had  regarded 
the  Breeze  story  as  a  bona  fide  report  of  what  ac- 
tually happened. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
THE  BLACKVILLE  MONTE  CARLO 

Unlike  any  other  town  that  Ashton  had  ever 
seen,  Blackville  possessed  no  City  Hall.  Instead, 
Mr.  Huber  rented  out  a  corner  of  the  Huber 
House  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
city.  Back  of  the  room  used  for  a  Council  Cham- 
ber was  a  mysterious  room.  Only  the  initiated 
few,  those  remembering  the  pass  word,  could  en- 
ter. Ofttimes  the  sessions  of  the  City  Council 
would  be  ruthlessly  interrupted  by  peculiar  sounds 
resembling  the  merry  clicking  of  a  ball  on  a  rou- 
lette wheel.  When  these  noises  were  heard  in 
Council  meeting  the  members  would  look  wisely 
into  space  and  halt  proceedings  for  a  few  seconds 
until  normal  quiet  reigned  again. 

Now  and  then,  tales  were  repeated  of  piles  of 
greenbacks  won,  now  of  piles  lost,  by  the  young 
bloods  of  the  town. 

"  We  have  the  cleanest  town  in  two  hundred 
miles,"  declared  the  Chief  of  Police.  "  No  gam- 
bling, no  violation  of  the  liquor  laws  ever  occurs 
in  Blackville,"  he  repeatedly  informed  the  news- 
papers when  he  thought  it  was  time  for  a  fresh 
laudation  of  his  department. 

Several  years  before  a  newspaper  had  started 
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up  in  Blackville.  It  started  out,  it  declared,  to 
clean  up  the  town.  The  first  issue  told  of  all  kinds 
of  vice  and  gambling.  The  paper  was  issued  just 
a  week.  Where  it  went  or  why  no  one  ever  knew, 
or  knowing,  would  tell.  Certain  it  was  that  the 
plains  saw  it  no  more. 

Just  now  the  matter  of  the  paving  of  Blackville 
streets  was  quietly  under  fire  in  certain  circles. 
Those  in  authority,  who  were  at  outs  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  city,  declared  that  the  con- 
tracts were  being  let  with  barely  no  competition 
to  a  firm  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  capital  was 
made  up  of  money  of  a  certain  city  official. 

Ashton  heard  these  and  many  more  things  that 
had  an  ugly,  grating  sound  to  his  ears.  His  in- 
vestigations were  not  carried  far.  He  was  given 
to  understand  that  if  he  wanted  to  live  in  the  com- 
munity he  should  find  out  and  know  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time,  that  the  soft  pedal  was  to  be  applied 
whenever  municipal  sins  were  uncovered. 

Ashton  possessed  no  capital,  and  he  was  a  new- 
comer and  unknown  save  for  his  brief  experience. 
He  saw  vast  possibilities  for  a  reformer,  but, 
handicapped  as  he  was,  what  could  he  do  alone? 
Reluctantly  he  decided  for  the  time  being  to  stop 
his  ears  to  discordant  sounds  and  plod  along, 
trusting  to  Fate  to  clear  away  darkness  and  free 
the  atmosphere  of  ill  boding  clouds. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
MR.  HENNESSY  COURTS  THE  CHORUS 

Mrs.  Haskin  had  been  the  window  decoration 
for  several  weeks.  The  Breeze  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  a  paper  being  obliged  to  resort  to  such  tactics 
to  exist,  the  public  laughed,  and  business  did  not 
seem  to  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  experiment. 

Every  cent  now  counted  with  Ashton,  and  the 
$1^  a  week  he  was  paying  Mrs.  Haskin  for  really 
no  practical  purpose  at  all  was  a  decided  drain  on 
his  purse.  He  could  not  ask  her  to  quit,  how- 
ever, for  he  felt  a  decided  sympathy  for  her  and 
knew  she  needed  the  money.  Had  she  been  able 
to  read  the  writing  on  the  wall,  she  would  have  un- 
derstood better  the  conditions  and  resigned  volun- 
tarily. As  it  was,  with  childlike  simplicity,  she 
retained  the  job  which  suited  her  extremely  well. 
She,  at  least,  was  satisfied. 

"  Bird,"  too,  was  delighted  when  petticoats  were 

eliminated   from   the   reportorial   force.     It   gave 

him   freer   reign   and   greater   authority.     There 

were  no  more  nightly  "  scraps  "  to  measure  up  the 

extent  of  the  day's  writing.     He  had,  however,  not 

lost  his  hostility  toward  his  fair  co-worker.     At 

every  opportunity  he  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
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her  his  own  vastly  more  important  role  in  the 
sphere  of  a  daily. 

"  What  good  are  you  in  here  anyway  ?  You're 
just  a  wall  flower !  Just  a  cheap  vaudeville  show 
in  the  window,  and  the  laughing  stock  of  all  the 
town !  You  don't  actually  earn  ten  cents  a  week," 
he  taunted  her  one  day  when  the  two  came  in  an- 
other personal  crash. 

Just  then  the  fire  alarm  sounded  up  the  street. 

"  *  Scoop ! '  '  scoop ! '  this  time  it's  the  *  scoop  ' 
of  my  life,"  cried  "  Bird,"  bounding  for  the  door 
and  abruptly  cutting  short  his  controversy  with 
Mrs.  Haskin.  In  a  second,  only  a  cloud  of  dust 
was  left  to  mark  where  the  enterprising  reporter, 
in  his  mad  run  to  beat  the  fire  engines,  had  cut 
through  a  vacant  lot. 

Ashton  had  not  heard  the  quarrel,  but  that 
night  when  he  went  to  Mrs.  Haskin's  home  he 
found  her  in  tears. 

"  It  is  decided  this  time.  I  shall  never  again 
enter  the  oflice  of  the  Star,  I  see  I  am  of  no  as- 
sistance to  you  and  only  a  drain  upon  your  good 
nature  and  your  purse,"  she  sobbed. 

"  Why,  whatever  made  you  think  that  ?  "  was 
Ashton's  surprised  query. 

"  Oh,  I  have  felt  it  for  some  time.  I  did  want 
to  help  make  a  go  of  the  Star,  but  now  I  see  that  I 
am  no  aid,  only  a  laughing  stock  for  the  Breeze 
and  Blackville  generally."  She  could  say  no 
more.     Tears  interrupted  further  conversation. 
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As  he  had  done  so  many  times  before,  Ashton 
quietly  soothed  her  as  he  would  a  child. 

"  I  know  what  has  caused  all  this.  It  is  that 
'  Bird.'  I  can  guess  readily  that  he  has  been  dis- 
agreeable to  you  again.  He  shall  be  discharged 
at  once." 

"  No,  no,  do  not  let  him  go.  He  is  of  some  use. 
I  am  of  none.  I  have  thought  the  whole  thing 
over.  I  know  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  you,  so  I  shall 
never  return  again  to  work  at  the  Star.  I  shall 
not  be  a  laughing  stock  for  Blackville  long.  I 
shall  end  all  my  troubles.  I  have  decided  that  gas 
is  the  easiest  death,  and  I  am  going  to  see  that  it 
does  its  work  surely.  Good-by,  Mr.  Ashton. 
When  you  get  up  in  the  morning  to-morrow  think 
of  poor  little  Olvie  Haskin  with  kindness.  She 
will  be  no  more  then,  and  *  de  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum.'  Good-by."  She  rose  and  started  to 
leave  the  room. 

It  required  all  Ashton's  ability  to  restore  Mrs. 
Haskin's  equilibrium.  After  much  consolation  she 
was  deterred,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  from  car- 
rying out  her  threat  of  self-destruction. 

On  one  point,  however,  she  could  not  be  turned 
from  her  determination.  She  was  firmly  resolved 
never  again  to  work  on  the  Star.  "  Bird's  "  cruel 
words  would  not  down.  Try  as  she  would,  she 
could  not  efface  them  from  her  memory.  Thus  it 
was  that  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Breeze-Rocket 
and  Blackville  generally,  the  face  of  Mrs.  Haskin 
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was  missed  from  the  show  window  of  the  Star, 
Forced  to  cut  down  expenses  was  the  word  widely 
circulated  by  the  Breeze,  which  went  further  and 
predicted  that  the  earthly  existence  of  its  rival 
was  now  necessarily  short;  that  it  was  barely 
probable  that  it  would  last  through  the  campaign, 
which  was  already  as  good  as  won  by  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Hennessy  had  no  editorial  reply  to  make  to 
these  rumors.  In  fact,  he  paid  little  heed  to 
rumors  at  all  where  his  personal  name  and  integ- 
rity were  not  involved. 

During  the  fall  the  City  Attorney  had,  for  the 
most  part,  conducted  himself  with  great  sobriety. 

'*  Pat  Hennessy  is  holding  down  his  seat  on  the 
water  wagon  exceedingly  well  for  him,"  was  the 
half  contemptuous  remark  made  to  Ashton  by  a 
Blackville  merchant  one  day.  "  You  should  see 
him  when  he  is  on  a  protracted  spree, —  oh,  he  is 
rich !  "  and  the  informant  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter. 

"  Many  men  have  sprees,  but  never  was  there  a 
man  who  went  the  lengths  that  Hennessy  can  go  and 
in  a  most  picturesque  style.  Why,  he  can  recite 
Shakespeare  by  the  hour !  I  believe  he  must  know 
by  heart  every  line  of  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
'  Macbeth,'  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and  many  other 
of  the  famous  plays.  Strangely  enough,  though, 
he  never  recites  a  line  of  Shakespeare  or  other  poet 
till  he  is  good  and  *  soused,'  and  then  he  is  the  most 
flowery  and  gifted  interpreter  of  the  classics  in 
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this  section  of  the  country.  Oh,  he  is  rich !  Just 
superb !  Ask  his  stenographer.  She  can  tell 
you.  Why,  he  has  been  known  not  to  turn  up  in 
Blackville  for  two  months  at  a  time.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  city  will  pile  up  prodigiously  and  his 
stenographer  will  be  worried  to  death  over  her  pay 
as  well  as  over  her  job.  There  never  was  a  time, 
they  say,  that  his  stenographer  was  paid  up  to 
within  three  or  four  months.  When  one  of  these 
*  souses '  occurs,  she  does  her  duty  as  faithfully 
as  possible,  opens  up  office  every  morning,  waits 
around  faithfully  for  her  employer,  then  when 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  his  arrival,  she  adjourns 
to  a  window  commanding  a  view  of  the  street  for  a 
lookout  for  her  chief,  and  industriously  employs 
herself  with  a  book  or  embroidery.  All  this  seems 
to  be  changed  now.  The  present  Hennessy  is  like 
another  person.  They  say  Huber  has  forced  him 
to  brace  up  to  run  for  Prosecuting  Attorney. 
Blackville,  though,  isn't  the  same  with  the  old 
Hennessy  gone." 

All  this  Ashton  heard  with  no  small  surprise. 
This  accounted  for  the  uneasiness  and  impatience 
of  Huber  on  the  day  of  the  Jonesville  speech. 

Soon  after,  Hennessy  collected  his  pay  for  his 
editorial  work  on  the  Star.  It  took  considerable 
close  figuring  on  Ashton's  part  to  make  up  the 
amount,  but  by  a  little  figuring  he  was  able  to  do 
it.  Immediately  after  this  collection,  Hennessy 
dropped  out  of  sight  of  the  people  of  Blackville 
for  several  days.     No  one  knew  his  whereabouts. 
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Ashton  called  to  mind  what  he  had  heard  and 
silently  drew  his  own  conclusions.  The  most  dis- 
turbed person  in  town  was  Huber.  To  be  sure, 
he  professed  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  miss- 
ing one,  but  his  entire  manner  belied  his  words. 

The  Breeze  improved  the  opportunity  and  in  a 
lengthy  editorial  explained  that  the  City  Attorney 
was  doubtless  looking  up  more  "  Jonesville  Repub- 
licans." They  indicated  that  it  would  be  unnec- 
essary to  drag  the  river,  for  he  was  not  the  kind 
of  person  thus  to  end  his  notorious  existence. 

Days  passed  and  the  election  was  almost  at  hand. 
Blackville  people  shook  their  heads  at  the  effect 
Hennessy's  absence  would  have  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  entire  ticket  on  which  he  was  running. 

Then  Hennessy  returned.  His  clothing  was 
somewhat  disheveled,  his  eyes  were  somewhat 
bloodshot,  but  he  protested  he  had  only  been  to 
Chicago  in  the  interest  of  the  campaign.  Some 
believed,  some  scoffed,  but  the  real  sentiment  of 
the  voters  would  be  soon  forthcoming,  for  the 
time  was  now  extremely  short. 

Just  about  this  time  a  musical  comedy  was 
playing  the  Blackville  theatre,  and  the  troupe, 
consisting  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  pretty 
girls,  was  quartered  at  the  Huber  House.  If 
Hennessy  was  a  judge  of  anything  it  was  of 
feminine  charms.  The  arrival  of  so  much  beauty 
right  under  the  same  roof  was  sufficient  to  disturb 
his  equilibrium. 

Toward  evening  on  the  day  following  the  ar- 
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rival  of  the  troupe,  Hennessy  chanced  to  visit  a 
suburb  of  Blackville  several  -miles  distant. 
Whether  or  not  he  imbibed  too  freely  is  not  for  the 
reader  to  know.  At  any  rate,  he  summoned  an 
automobile  by  'phone  from  Blackville  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ride  around  the  town  in  which  he  lived, 
making  a  "  sight  seeing  "  tour  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
cover heretofore  unseen  attractions.  As  he  rode 
majestically,  reclining  in  almost  regal  manner  on 
the  luxuriously  upholstered  back  seat,  he  espied 
two  well  dressed  young  men  on  the  sidewalk. 

"  With  that  deucedly  pretty  show  girl  troupe," 
was  his  mental  comment. 

With  Hennessy,  to  think  was  ever  to  act.  With 
a  sweeping  gesture  he  beckoned  the  men  to  come 
to  the  side  of  the  auto,  at  the  same  instant  giving 
the  chauffeur  the  signal  to  halt. 

"  Come  over  here,  boys,"  he  cried  loudly. 
"  Come  over  to  the  Huber  House  for  dinner  with 
me." 

With  considerable  surprise  the  two  entered  the 
auto,  seating  themselves  beside  Hennessy.  Then 
the  trio  was  whirled  at  rapid  speed  toward  the 
hotel. 

They  arrived  there  just  as  the  bell  announcing 
the  six  o'clock  dinner  was  being  sounded.  Soon 
they  were  seated  at  the  table,  Hennessy,  with  a 
majestic  manner,  leading  the  way.  All  were  as- 
signed to  a  table  directly  across  from  the  one 
occupied  by  the  show  girls.  Hennessy  had  ar- 
ranged it  as  they  entered  the  room,  giving  the 
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waitress  a  good  sized  tip  in  return  for  the  favor. 

The  City  Attorney  was  at  his  best.  His  Irish 
wit  was  limitless.  Here  and  there,  too,  was  a 
quotation  from  the  poets,  Shakespeare  being  much 
in  evidence.  Not  once,  however,  did  the  conversa- 
tion assume  a  personal  character. 

"  Eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  I  pray  thee,  my  good 
friends,  for  to-morrow  ye  die,"  he  declared,  as  he 
proceeded  to  order  the  choicest  viands  on  the  bill 
of  fare,  even  urging  his  guests  to  order  more  select 
morsels  than  were  daily  the  lot  at  the  Huber 
House. 

The  meal  was  barely  started  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  chorus  of  merry  laughs,  and  a  bevy  of 
entrancingly  beautiful  show  girls  darted  into  the 
room  and  seated  themselves  at  the  table  next  to 
Hennessy  and  his  friends. 

"  Now,  my  good  friends,  introduce  me,"  declared 
Hennessy,  his  eyes  beaming  with  anticipated  plea- 
sure. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  replied 
one. 

"  Come  on  now,  that  won't  go  down.  What  the 
deuce  do  you  think  I  gave  you  an  auto  ride  and 
dinner  for,  anyway?  "  he  asked  half  angrily. 

"  Well,  I  would  really  like  to  know  what  you  are 
driving  at,"  responded  the  man. 

"  Come,  cut  out  this  foolery.  I  want  you  to 
introduce  me  to  those  young  ladies,  members  of  the 
same  troupe  as  yourself,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Members  of  the  same  troupe !     Well,  that  is 
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great !  Gee,  wish  I  could  break  into  a  real  troupe. 
I'd  like  to  meet  those  '  peaches  '  rayself.  As  it  is, 
I  work  out  at  the  fertilizer  factory  at  $8  per." 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  employed  in  the  slaughter  house, 
when  I  am  working,  at  $7.50.  Just  now  butcher- 
ing is  dull  and  I  am  laid  off.  I  wish  you'd  recom- 
mend me  for  a  place  with  that  troupe.  They  must 
get  as  much  as  $12  a  week,"  was  the  eager  re- 
sponse. 

Hennessy  did  not  finish  his  meal.  His  quail  on 
toast,  not  to  speak  of  the  champagne,  was  un- 
tasted,  for  he  left  the  room  in  confusion  a  minute 
later,  followed  by  the  derisive  laughs  of  several  of 
the  show  girls  who  were  seated  near  enough  to 
overhear  enough  of  the  conversation  to  understand 
what  the  fuss  was  all  about. 

"  Gee,  this  is  fine  feed,  and  the  governor  pays  the 
bill,  too,"  declared  one  of  the  young  fellows. 
"  Believe  I  will  just  eat  this  little  bit  of  bird,  and 
drink  this  champagne  water  the  old  fellow  left  at 
his  plate.  Gosh,  wish  we  could  ride  in  an  auto 
and  feed  like  this  every  day  for  nothing." 

The  other  nodded  his  hearty  approval. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  STAR  LOSES  "  THE  ANGEL  OF  THE 
PRINT  SHOP" 

Sullivan  was  still  in  the  service  of  the  Star,  He 
had  canvassed  most  of  the  towns  of  the  county, 
but  a  few  yet  remained.  Armed  with  his  huge  pile 
of  sample  copies,  he  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
Blackville  and  Northern  Railroad.  All  but  two 
days  a  week  were  now  being  spent  by  him  on  these 
out-of-town  trips.  He  was  turning  in  a  goodly 
number  of  names  each  day,  but  still  had  not  aided 
Ashton  financially  a  cent,  as  he  said  it  would  be 
far  easier  to  make  an  accounting  when  the  canvass 
was  ended. 

"  You  know  I  would  not  give  time  to  this  work, 
for  I  much  prefer  my  life  insurance  business,  but 
I  feel  impelled  by  loyalty  to  the  party  to  do  what 
I  can.  All  I  am  doing  is  for  the  good  of  the  cause 
and  that  alone,"  he  repeatedly  informed  Ashton 
with  apparent  sincerity. 

Finances  were  never  at  so  low  ebb  on  the  Star  as 
they  were  now.  To  add  to  Ashton's  burdens,  his 
father,  who  had  heretofore  been  his  mainstay  finan- 
cially, now  wrote  that  he  had  been  forced  to  lose 
all  the  confidence  he  ever  had  in  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  paper.  He  further  added  that  he  had 
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advanced  the  last  cent  he  ever  would  advance  for 
the  publication,  adding  that  his. crazy  young  son 
did  not  know  anything  about  running  a  paper  and 
probably  never  would,  and  that  henceforth  the 
Star  must  stand  on  its  own  legs.  If  it  was  a  lusty 
enough  infant  to  do  so  unaided,  no  one  would  be 
more  delighted  than  he,  but  that  if  it  could  not  go 
it  alone,  it  probably  never  would  be  able  to  do  so, 
and  that  its  career  might  better  be  ended  now  than 
later  after  more  money  had  been  foolishly  sunk. 
It  was  a  hard  blow  to  Ashton,  but  he  could  not  well 
reproach  his  father. 

The  dropping  of  Mrs.  Haskin  from  the  pay  roll 
helped  materially  to  cut  down  expense.  Every 
penny  now  must  be  counted. 

The  Breeze-Rochet  sold  for  two  cents.  Why 
could  not  the  Star  undercut  and  sell  for  a  penny, 
and  would  not  such  action  possibly  bring  sudden 
revenue  to  the  coffers  of  the  paper  and  perhaps 
stem  the  tide.?  Ashton  placed  considerable  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  of  his  ever  faithful  friend  and 
right-hand  man,  Ed  Nugent.  The  two  talked  over 
the  idea  that  night.  Both  thought  well  of  it.  So 
the  next  night  the  Star  came  out  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  thereafter  the  price  would  be  re- 
duced to  one  cent.  Ashton  followed  this  up  by 
putting  out  what  canvassers  he  could  obtain  to  go 
over  the  city  again  on  a  commission  basis.  Woe- 
fully did  Ashton  look  over  the  list  of  subscribers. 
It  had  dwindled  down  to  300  now,  against  the  2,500 
of  th^  Breeze, 
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The  new  policy  of  a  cheaper  price  resulted  in  the 
bringing  in  of  a  few  more  names,  but  not  enough 
to  put  the  paper  on  its  feet.  More  cutting  away 
of  unnecessary  expense  was  needed.  Try  as  he 
would,  Ashton  could  think  of  no  way  to  reduce  the 
force  except  by  dispensing  with  Miss  O'Malley. 
No,  he  could  not  let  Miss  O'Malley  go,  for  he  was 
well  aware  that  she  was  by  far  the  most  expert 
compositor  he  possessed.  He  could  not  let  that 
faithful  girl  go.  It  would  break  her  heart,  he  was 
sure,  for  was  she  not  as  loyal  as  himself  to  the 
Star?  If  only  the  Democrats  would  come  forth 
with  that  bonus,  he  thought,  the  day  would  be 
saved.  As  he  pondered,  he  recalled  that  the  Chi- 
cago foundry  was  getting  anxious  for  its  money, 
now  long  overdue. 

He  determined  to  see  Huber,  not  Hennessy,  this 
time,  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  exact  status 
of  things.  If  the  money  came,  or  even  a  part  of 
it,  he  could  manage  to  get  along.  If  the  cash  did 
not  come, —  he  hated  to  complete  the  thought, — 
Miss  O'Malley  must  go. 

Straight  to  Huber  proceeded  Ashton.  He 
found  the  hotel  keeper  not  in  the  best  of  humor. 
He  seemed  to  be  displeased  with  things  in  general. 
Ashton  attributed  it  to  displeasure  over  the  con- 
duct of  Hennessy  of  late.  Ashton,  once  alone  with 
Huber,  made  a  frank  statement  of  the  present 
status  of  the  Star  and  ended  by  making  an  urgent 
but  modest  appeal  for  his  bonus  or  a  part  thereof. 

"  I  can't  do  anything  for  you.     I  have  all  I  can 
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swing  and  very  heavy  expenses  myself  now.  This 
campaign  has  been  a  costly  one.  I  have  put  up 
nearly  $3,000  personally  to  help  swell  the  general 
fund.  All  the  other  good  Democrats  have  also 
done  what  they  could,  so  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
can  assist  much  now.  After  the  campaign, 
though,  you  will  get  your  cash,"  he  declared. 

Much  depressed,  Ashton  wended  his  way  back 
to  the  Star  office.  There  was  but  one  thing  left 
for  him  to  do,  and  do  it  he  must.  Miss  O'Malley 
must  be  let  off.  To  be  sure,  it  would  help  but 
little,  but  every  cent  meant  much.  No  more  dis- 
tasteful duty  was  ever  presented  to  Ashton  than 
this,  for  he  could  not  but  recall  the  faithful  service 
of  his  compositor,  but  it  had  to  be  done. 

"  Miss  O'Malley,  may  I  speak  to  you  ? "  he 
asked  a  little  later. 

"  Why,  certainly,"  was  the  quick  response. 
Then  her  quick  blue  eyes  and  womanly  intuition 
read  what  Ashton  most  dreaded  to  say. 

"  I  understand,"  she  said  simply  and  unhesitat- 
ingly, as  if  to  spare  him  pain. 

Ashton,  surprised  at  her  quick  perception,  for 
a  moment  forgot  his  unpleasant  duty.  Then  the 
situation  flashed  once  more  upon  him. 

"  Do  not  blame  me,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  in  a  few 
days  I  shall  see  such  an  improvement  in  business 
that  I  can  put  you  back." 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  in  real  pity. 

"  Mr.  Ashton,  I  do  understand,  indeed  I  do, 
and  I  in  no  way  blame  you.     I  have  hoped  for  your 
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success,  prayed  for  your  success,  for  weeks,  but  I 
have  seen  the  thing  go  slowly  the  other  way.  I 
still  shall  hope  and  pray  that  the  Star  will  win  out 
and  that  you  may  be  able  to  strike  out  for  the 
right.  Blackville  needs  a  clean,  fearless  news- 
paper. It  needs  to  be  cleansed  as  if  by  fire  and  the 
light  thrown  on  the  dark  places,"  she  declared. 
Then  putting  out  her  hand,  she  said  good-bye. 

"  Just  one  word,"  he  called  after  her.  "  If 
there  were  more  women  like  you  in  Blackville,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  of  having  to  let  you  go." 

A  glad  light  shone  in  her  eyes.  It  came  from 
the  knowledge  that  she  had  done  her  best  and  that 
her  efforts  had  been  appreciated. 

Really  a  wonderful  woman,  thought  Ashton,  his 
heart  more  heavy  than  any  time  since  his  arrival 
in  Blackville. 

Nugent,  too,  felt  the  leave-taking  of  Miss 
O'Malley.  At  first  he  had  been  attracted  to  her. 
Then  there  had  been  some  slight  misunderstandings 
which  had  later  been  adjusted  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  both,  and  for  the  past  few  weeks  the  two 
had  been  drawn  very  close  to  each  other.  Many 
who  watched  them  rumored  that  they  were  engaged, 
but  neither  would  admit  the  fact  when  questioned. 

Thus  the  Star,  while  not  losing  the  friendship, 
lost  the  services  of  one  whom  all  had  learned  to 
respect  for  her  sterling  worth, — "  The  Angel  of 
the  Print  Shop." 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
THE  LOYALTY  OF  MISS  O'MALLEY 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Breeze  made  addi- 
tional capital  out  of  this  new  economy  of  the  Star. 
Miss  O'Malley's  worth  was  well  known  in  Black- 
ville  and  it  had  been  with  chagrin  that  Bennett 
had  seen  so  good  a  worker  go  over  to  his  rival. 

A  few  days  after  she  was  dropped  from  the  Star 
force,  Miss  O'Malley  was  summoned  to  the  office  of 
the  Breeze-Rocket,  Never  had  she  regarded  that 
paper  highly,  for  she  was  too  well  aware  of  its 
questionable  tactics.  She  paid  no  attention  to  the 
first  message  from  Mr.  Bennett,  but  that  gentle- 
man was  not  to  be  so  easily  turned  aside  in  his 
purpose.  When  Miss  O'Malley  failed  to  report 
promptly,  the  editor  of  the  Breeze  sent  a  second 
and  more  urgent  invitation  to  see  him  at  once,  add- 
ing that  she  would  find  it  to  her  interest  to  call. 

Well  did  Miss  O'Malley  guess  the  reason  for  the 
invitations,  but  while  utterly  detesting  the  man  and 
the  paper,  she  was  always  courteous  and  this  time 
responded  in  person  at  the  Breeze-Rocket  office. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  all  smiles. 

"  Come  right  this  way,"  he  said,  with  surprising 
deference  to  a  person  whose  financial  circumstances 
were  not  as  prosperous  as  his  own.  "  I  am  so  glad 
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you  came,"  he  began  with  much  apparent  cordial- 
ity. "  Now  I  presume  you  wonder  why  I  sent  for 
you.  Well,  it  is  like  this:  Miss  Burns,  our  com- 
positor, is  leaving  us  and  I  want  to  employ  you  in 
her  place.  You  can  start  right  in.  I  guess  you 
will  be  glad  to  get  on  a  paper  where  you  can  be 
sure  of  having  the  '  ghost  walk '  every  Saturday 
night,"  he  added. 

Miss  O'Malley,  with  perfect  composure,  ignored 
this  fling  at  the  Star,  and  replied  with  dignity : 

"  Indeed,  I  did  not  know  that  Miss  Burns  was  to 
leave  you.  I  know  her  quite  well,  and  she  never 
intimated  to  me  that  she  intended  to  leave." 

"  Well,  now  that  you  have  forced  me  to  it,  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  did  not  propose  to  reveal.  Miss 
Bums  does  not  go  on  her  own  accord.  I  am 
letting  her  go  purposely.  Her  work  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, very  unsatisfactory,"  he  repeated  with  em- 
phasis. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  very  much  surprised.  I  thought 
she  was  a  good  compositor,"  was  the  reply. 
"  How  long  has  she  worked  here.?  " 

"  She  has  worked  seven  years,"  was  the  answer. 
It  was  evident  Bennett  did  not  just  like  being  in- 
terrogated on  the  subject.  "  Can  you  start  at 
once.?  "  he  asked. 

"  What  wages  will  you  pay  ?  "  she  questioned. 

"  Well,  we  paid  Miss  Bums  $10  a  week.  You 
are  a  better  compositor.  I  will  pay  you  $12," 
was  the  answer. 

**  Mr.  Bennett,  I  have  known  of  you  and  have 
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had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  you  for  some  time. 
Your  reputation  in  Blackville,  I  tell  you  candidly, 
is  not  good.  But  never  did  I  think  you  quite  so 
big  a  villain  as  you  have  proved  all  this  fall.  I 
despise  you  and  your  paper.  Miss  Burns  is  a 
faithful  employee  who  needs  the  work  and  you  well 
know  it.  What  you  seek  is  to  give  the  Star  a  fresh 
j  ab  by  engaging  me.  Were  you  to  offer  me  $50  a 
week,  I  would  laugh  in  your  face.     Good  day." 

Before  Bennett  knew  just  what  had  happened  to 
him,  she  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
MISS  HUBER  AGAIN  PROVES  A  FRIEND 

"  Can't  we  have  another  horseback  ride  to-day  ? 
I  have  the  use  of  a  horse  and  the  day  is  fine,"  asked 
Ashton  of  Miss  Huber  one  fine  day  near  the  end  of 
October. 

"  The  very  idea !  It  will  be  capital,  and  besides, 
I  was  going  to  look  you  up  anyway  to-day,  for  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  that  I  think  you  should 
know.  I  can  be  ready  at  two  o'clock.  Will  that 
be  all  right  for  you?  "  she  asked. 

The  time  suited  Ashton,  and  the  appointment 
was  made  then  and  there.  As  he  watched  her  form 
as  she  proceeded  down  the  corridor  of  the  Huber 
House,  he  wondered  why  it  was  that  she  attracted 
him  so  much  more  than  did  any  other  woman  he 
had  ever  seen.  Yes,  she  was  even  more  attractive 
than  Mrs.  Haskin,  he  confessed.  True,  she  lacked 
the  doll-like  features,  the  dainty  femininity  of  the 
widow,  but  then  she  was  of  an  entirely  different 
type.  After  all,  they  are  both  charming,  thought 
Ashton. 

He  had  still  continued  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Haskin 

almost  every  night.     Nugent  now  did  not  call  there 

often,  so  the  coast  was  clear.     His  chum  was  now 

the  confessed  admirer  of  Miss  O'Malley,  and  at 
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her  house  it  was  that  he  was  wont  to  spend  the 
evenings,  for  now  that  she  was  no  longer  on  the 
Star  force,  this  was  the  only  time  and  way  that  he 
had  of  seeing  her. 

Whenever  Ashton  now  saw  Mrs.  Haskin,  she  was 
dreaming  dreams  of  gay  life  in  the  city.  Why 
should  she  stay  longer  in  little,  out-of-the-way 
Blackville  .f^  Why  should  she  waste  her  charms  on 
the  desert  air?  Could  she  not  shine  in  grand 
opera  did  she  but  half  try  ?  Failing  in  this,  could 
she  not,  as  the  wife  of  some  New  York  or  Boston 
man,  shine  in  the  most  exclusive  society  of  the 
metropolis  or  Hub  ?  Dreams,  golden  dreams,  were 
hers  when  not  plunged  into  the  depths  of  despair. 
Unfortunately  for  her,  one  mood  ever  succeeded 
the  other  as  daylight  is  followed  by  darkness  and 
as  surely,  on  the  other  hand,  as  darkness  merges 
into  daylight. 

Thoughts  of  Mrs.  Haskin  passed  through  Ash- 
ton's  mind  as,  in  a  brown  study,  he  reflected  on  the 
brief  conversation  he  had  just  had  with  Zenia 
Huber.  Miss  Huber  had  said,  too,  that  she  had 
something  of  importance  to  tell  him.  What  could 
it  he?  What  could  she  have  to  tell  him?  Once 
before  she  had  assisted  him  very  decidedly  in  ob- 
taining the  city  printing.  Would  it  be  that  she 
had  run  to  earth  some  new  plot?  He  was  almost 
inclined  to  think  so, —  but  no,  there  could  be  no 
more  treachery  in  either  camp,  for  had  there  not 
been  a  sufficient  quantity  already  ? 

Ashton  started  for  the  office.     Once  there,  he 
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found  Mr.  Sullivan  already  taking  out  his  regular 
supply  of  sample  copies  for  the  day's  canvass. 

"  I  have  it  nearly  all  done  now,"  he  smiled 
blandly.  "  Several  days  more  and  it  will  be  com- 
pleted. You  do  not  know,  Mr.  Ashton,  how  much 
good  this  work,  humble  as  it  is,  has  done  me.  I 
feel  that  every  name  I  take,  every  paper  I  leave  as 
a  sample,  is  missionary  work  for  the  good  of  the 
great  cause,"  he  declared. 

"  I  am  glad  you  take  pleasure  in  your  work," 
was  the  reply.  "  But  how  about  these  '  stops  ' — 
there  have  been  quite  a  number  the  last  few  days 
who  have  written  in  and  asked  that  the  paper  be 
discontinued.  Several  allege  that  you  sent  their 
names  in  as  regular  subscribers  when  they  only  told 
you  that  they  would  take  the  Star  a  week  or  two  on 
trial.  Can  you  tell  me  how  this  has  come  about.?  " 
asked  Ashton. 

"  Why,  really,  that  is  strange !  The  fellows  are 
lying  about  it  in  order  to  get  out  of  paying  for  a 
paper  they  ordered  to  be  sent  regularly.  Surely 
there  are  not  many  like  this .''  " 

"  But  two  or  three  have  so  informed  me,  and  I 
hate  to  have  a  single  such  experience." 

"  Give  me  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have 
been  trying  to  do  you  this  way  and  I  will  see  them 
this  very  day  and  talk  turkey  to  them !  "  declared 
Sullivan,  exhibiting  much  evident  righteous  indig- 
nation. "  I'll  just  show  them  a  few  things ! "  he 
blustered. 
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Thereupon  Ashton  hunted  up  the  names  and 
Sullivan  went  on  his  way. 

Promptly  at  two  o'clock  Miss  Huber  was  ready 
for  the  horseback  ride.  She  rode  a  fiery,  coal- 
black,  high-blooded  animal,  which  she  managed 
with  more  skill  than  the  average  horsewoman. 
Ashton,  too,  was  ready  and  the  couple  started. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?  "  was  Ashton's  first  ques- 
tion. 

"  Why,  to  Jonesville,  I  guess, —  that  seems  to 
be  the  only  place  worth  riding  to  out  of  here, — 
and  besides,  the  road  is  the  best  in  that  direction." 

Soon  the  two  were  off  at  a  gallop.  Over  the 
road  they  flew.  There  was  a  lively  race  over  the 
first  mile.  Miss  Huber  won,  reining  up  and  wait- 
ing for  her  companion. 

Ashton  took  his  defeat  good-naturedly. 

"  I  must  concede  that  you  are  the  better  horse- 
man," he  granted.  "  That  is  what  I  get  for  being 
bom  in  the  narrow  confines  of  a  great  city  like 
Boston  instead  of  out  on  these  glorious,  exhilarat- 
ing plains,"  he  declared. 

They  had  now  slowed  up  and  were  indulging  in 
a  quiet  little  amble  side  by  side,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  carrying  on  of  conversation.  The  road  led 
down  a  hill  near  the  tracks  of  the  Blackville  and 
Northern  Railroad.  Soon  they  were  to  cross  a 
runway  over  a  brook  close  to  the  tracks  of  the 
steam  road. 

Suddenly  a  good  sized  pile  of  something  white 
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attracted  Ashton's  attention.  Miss  Huber's 
blooded  steed  also  espied  the  same  object,  which 
lay  close  to  the  tracks  and  halfway  down  the  banks 
of  the  stream. 

"  Whoa !  whoa !  Colonel,"  spoke  Miss  Huber 
gently,  to  quiet  her  restive  horse.  "  Why,  Mr. 
Ashton,  what  can  be  that  object  ahead?  "  she  asked 
in  surprise. 

"  It  looks  like  a  good  sized  bundle  of  papers," 
declared  Ashton. 

Both  gazed  at  the  object  which  suddenly  took 
on  a  familiar  appearance  to  Ashton.  Miss  Huber, 
too,  saw  what  it  was. 

"  Why,  it  looks  like  copies  of  the  Star,^*  she 
exclaimed. 

"  You  are  right.  It  is  copies  of  the  Star"  de- 
clared Ashton,  puzzled. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  new  light  broke  upon  him. 

"  These  are  copies  of  last  night's  papers,  and 
are  wrapped  up  identically  as  I  myself  wrapped 
them  for  Mr.  Sullivan  this  morning  when  he  left 
for  Jonesville.  You  know  he  goes  up  the  county 
about  three  days  a  week  and  always  carries  sample 
papers.  Well,  this  is  odd.  I  do  not  like  to  think 
bad  things  about  persons,  but  —  well,  doesn't  that 
beat  the  deuce  ?  " 

"  That  brings  me  to  one  of  the  purposes  of  this 
ride,"  declared  Miss  Huber  earnestly.  "  It  is  of 
Mr.  Sullivan  that  I  would  speak.  Did  you  give 
him  a  pass  on  the  Blackville  and  Northern,  good 
for  bearer?  "  she  asked  abruptly. 
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"  Why,  yes,  I  did,"  was  Ashton's  surprised 
answer.     "  What  of  that?  '* 

"  Only  this.  I  think  you  should  know.  Of 
course,  Papa  doesn't  like  to  have  me  mix  into  his 
affairs  or  the  affairs  that  in  any  way  concern  poli- 
tics, but  now  and  then  I  do  it  just  the  same.  Now, 
I  happen  to  know, —  do  not  ask  me  how, —  that 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  repeatedly  renting  out  his 
pass  to  others  on  the  days  he  does  not  use  it.  In 
this  way  another  person  can  go  the  fifty  miles  and 
back  on  the  road  at  a  figure  a  little  less  than  the 
regular  fare.  Then,  too,  I  happen  to  know, —  the 
same  little  bird  told  me, —  that  Sullivan  is  not 
using  you  squarely  on  his  collections,  and  the  names 
he  has  been  turning  in  to  you  are  often  taken  out 
of  a  telephone  directory.  Of  course,  he  has  made 
some  collections,  in  some  cases  subscriptions  for  an 
entire  year.     Has  he  turned  in  much  cash  yet.''  " 

Ashton  shook  his  head. 

"  That  fellow,  Sullivan,  to  speak  frankly,  has 
been  using  your  good  nature  to  make  a  good  thing 
out  of  you  through  his  professed  loyalty  to  the 
party.  He  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  Beware 
of  him.  His  railroad  pass  has  given  him  a  fine 
opportunity  to  work  his  insurance  business  without 
transportation  cost  to  himself.  His  interest  in 
the  Star  has  been  a  consistent  effort  to  do  it  for 
every  penny  there  was  in  it.  Those  papers  we  just 
saw  illustrate  to  you  the  way  Sullivan  has  faith- 
fully, for  the  good  of  the  party,  been  sampling  the 
field  for  the  Star,'*  she  declared. 
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Ashton  was  completely  dumbfounded.  He 
thought  he  was  a  fair  reader  of  human  nature. 
Every  day  of  late  now,  though,  he  was  beginning  to 
discover  how  easily  he  was  deceived. 

"  Miss  Huber,"  he  declared,  when  he  could  con- 
trol himself  sufficiently  to  find  his  voice,  "  you  are 
indeed  a  friend,  a  true  friend.  I  can  never  repay 
you  for  all  your  kindness.  I  am  going  back  to 
Blackville  and  apply  for  a  commission  to  examine 
into  my  sanity.  I  begin  to  think  that  I  am  but  a 
child  in  intellect." 

"  No,  it  is  not  that,  Mr.  Ashton, — you  have  a 
clever  mind,  a  resolute  purpose,  but  your  weakness 
lies  in  the  fact  that  you  are  by  nature  too  generous. 
You  are  honest  and  believe  the  whole  world  like 
yourself.  There  is  your  vital  error,"  she  declared 
earnestly. 

"  I  begin  to  think  you  are  right,"  he  answered. 

Then  he  relaxed  into  a  thoughtful  mood  and 
there  was  little  more  conversation  on  the  way 
home. 

"  I  hope  we  can  go  for  another  ride  soon,"  de- 
clared Ashton  in  parting. 

**  I  do  not  know.  Papa  has  begun  to  act 
strangely  of  late.  He  does  not  seem  to  wish  me  to 
be  in  your  company.  I  hardly  know  why.  If  we 
go,  it  must  be  on  the  quiet.  Good  night,"  she 
called,  as  she  handed  her  horse  over  to  a  hostler  at 
the  hotel  door. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

MR.  SULLIVAN  MAKES  A  BUSINESS 
PROPOSITION 

The  mail  next  morning  brought  a  good  sized 
batch  of  correspondence  for  the  Star  from 
throughout  the  county.  Nearly  every  letter,  in 
no  uncertain  language,  demanded  that  the  paper 
be  stopped.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  same  or 
similar  complaint  was  made, — that  they  had  been 
induced  by  Sullivan  to  try  the  paper  for  a  few 
days  only,  usually  a  week  being  the  specified  time, 
and  that  they  did  not  like  the  attempt  of  the  paper 
to  force  them  to  take  it  regularly,  whether  ordered 
or  not.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  professed  to 
have  paid  a  year's  subscription  in  advance  and  to 
have  never  received  a  single  copy.  Investigation 
of  these  cases  by  Ashton  proved  that  the  names  in 
question  had  never  been  turned  in  by  Sullivan  to 
the  Star, 

With  his  countenance  wreathed  in  smiles,  Sulli- 
van reported  at  the  newspaper  office  that  morning. 

"  I  have  good  news  for  you,  Ashton,  and  in- 
directly for  the  cause.  I  have,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  just  completed  my  canvass  of  Jackson 
County.  The  work  is  all  done  now,  finished  yes- 
terday. It  took  longer  than  I  had  anticipated,  as 
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I  had  to  give  much  more  careful  effort  in  order  to 
make  the  canvass  thorough.  It  has  taken  my  time 
from  my  regular  life  insurance,  but  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make,  as  it  has  all  been  service  in  a  good 
cause." 

The  audacity  of  the  man  before  him  for  a 
moment  almost  stunned  Ashton  when  it  came  in 
the  face  of  what  he  had  so  recently  learned.  For  a 
moment  he  regarded  him  with  amazement. 

"  Then  you  are  through  with  your  canvass,"  re- 
peated Ashton  mechanically,  trying  to  conceal  the 
rage  in  his  breast. 

"  Yes,  I  ended  it  yesterday  near  home,  over  at 
Jonesville.  I  have  been  able  to  secure  for  the  Star 
a  sum  total  of  563  subscribers.  Here  is  the 
record,"  producing  a  memorandum  book.  "  Yes, 
I  am  right, —  563  new  names  added.  Now  I 
figured  it  out  this  morning  before  I  came  around 
here.  At  $5  a  year,  563  subscribers  will  make  the 
Star, —  here  it  all  is  figured  out  for  you  —  two 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars,"  he 
declared  impressively,  halting  for  a  moment  as  if 
to  allow  the  full  extent  of  his  efforts  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

"  Now  it  was  arranged  when  I  started  in  with 
this  work  that  I  was  to  receive  the  nominal  sum  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  commission.  Twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen 
dollars  is  seven  hundred  and  three  dollars  and  sev- 
enty-five cents,"  he  declared,  his  eyes  glistening  at 
the  mention  of  so  much  money. 
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"  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  made  some  collec- 
tions, not  many,  but  a  few.  H^re  is  this  part  of 
the  record.  I  have  kept  the  strictest  account  of 
every  penny  I  have  taken  in  in  collections  for  sub- 
scriptions paid  in  advance,  one  hundred  fifty-one 
dollars  and  seventeen  cents.  See,  there  it  is  in 
black  and  white.  This,  subtracted  from  the  total 
amount,  leaves  a  balance  due  me  at  the  present 
time  of  just  five  hundred  fifty-two  dollars  and 
seventeen  cents."  Here  he  stopped  for  a  particu- 
larly long  pause  as  if  to  add  decided  emphasis. 

Ashton,  seated  at  his  desk,  was  fighting  with  two 
conflicting  emotions :  the  rage  of  a  long-suff^ering 
man  from  whose  eyes  the  scales  have  suddenly 
fallen,  and  absolute  amazement  at  the  audacity  of 
the  man  before  him. 

"  I  realize  the  difficulties,  financial  and  otherwise, 
of  establishing  a  daily  newspaper,"  declared  Sulli- 
van, continuing.  "  Knowing  this,  I  am  going  to 
be  specially  lenient  with  you.  Now,  if  it  so  hap- 
pens that  you  have  not  my  five  hundred  fifty-two 
dollars  and  seventeen  cents  right  handy  at  this 
present  moment,  I  have  decided  to  accept  my  pay 
in  another  manner,  and  one  that  should  meet  with 
your  highest  approval.  I  told  you  a  long  time 
ago  that  I  have  for  many  years  cherished  one 
ambition  more  than  all  others  in  my  life  and  that 
is  to  be  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper." 

Ashton  was  still  in  a  maze.  What  could  this 
man  be  driving  at  ?  As  he  listened,  his  blood  began 
to  boil.     The  color  came  and  went  in  his  face,  but 
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with  an  heroic  effort  he  endeavored  to  preserve  a 
fairly  untroubled  manner  and  listen  to  the  end. 

Sullivan  smiled  with  a  bland  expression. 

"  To  come  right  to  the  point  briefly,  I  am 
willing  to  take  my  pay  in  an  interest  in  the  Star. 
Now  I  ought,  I  think,  to  get  about  a  half  interest 
for  the  sum  due  me.  Then  we  can  start  out  as 
equal  partners  in  the  grand  work  of  the  party. 
Think  what  good  we  can  do  in  Blackville  and 
Jackson  County !  "  For  an  instant  the  grandeur 
of  the  future  absorbed  all  the  attention  of  Sullivan. 

"  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  shortest  way  out  from  where 
you  are  seated  is  that  side  door.  If  you  are  a 
wise  man  you  will  '  beat  it '  out  as  fast  as  you  can 
and  never  darken  the  place  again."  Ashton's 
blood  was  at  the  highest  boiling  point. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter?  Surely  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  saying !  "  Sullivan's  bland, 
philanthropic  smile  was  gone  and  in  its  stead  was 
an  expression  of  anger.  "  Just  explain  what  you 
mean,"  he  demanded. 

"  The  best  explanation  can  be  found  in  the  creek 
on  the  Jonesville  road !  "  was  the  reply. 

"  In  the  creek  on  the  Jonesville  road ! "  he  re- 
peated.    "  Ashton,  are  you  mad  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  mad,  but  rather  am  I  slowly 
coming  out  of  a  long  continued  fit  of  madness, 
madness  that  was  upon  me  when  I  employed  you. 
I  am  just  beginning  to  see  and  act  like  a  rational 
person.  I  do  not  care  to  talk  to  you  further. 
You  know  and  I  know  your  crookedness.     Now 
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before  I  throw  you  out  of  here,  go !  "  Ashton's 
face  was  now  livid  with  rage. 

"  Unless  I  am  paid  that  sum  due  me  before  the 
day  is  over,  I  will  start  suit !  "  threatened  Sulli- 
van. "  This  is  a  pretty  way  to  repay  a  friend. 
Here  I  was  even  willing  to  accept  pay  in  an  interest 
in  this  worthless,  bankrupt  paper,  all  to  help  you 
out,  and  see  what  I  get  for  my  kindness !  But  get 
it  now  I  will,  every  cent,  too,  if  I  have  to  attach 
and  take  over  this  worthless  pile  of  old  junk!  " 

"  The  door  is  there.  Go !  Sue  all  you  please. 
I,  too,  will  have  a  little  action  to  start,  but  it  will 
be  in  police  court  where  I  shall  have  you  taken  for 
embezzlement  of  money  taken  in  subscriptions  for 
the  Star  which  you  have  pocketed  and  never  turned 
in  to  the  paper.  Once  more  and  for  the  last  time. 
Go!" 

Sullivan's  threatening  air  suddenly  changed. 
Darting  a  look  at  Ashton  that  for  darkness  resem- 
bled a  thunder  cloud,  he  slunk  out  the  door. 

Days  passed  after  that,  but  Sullivan  kept  well 
out  of  the  way  of  Ashton.  Never  again  did  he 
enter  the  Star  office,  and  not  once  did  he  endeavor 
to  press  his  "  claim  "  or  attempt  to  bring  a  legal 
action. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
THE  ELECTION  IN  BLACKVILLE 

November  came  and  election  day  was  close  at 
hand.  Each  side  endeavored  to  put  on  the  last 
final,  convincing  spurt  of  steam  that  should  bring 
victory.  The  Breeze  came  out  with  a  few  more 
final,  stinging  jabs  at  the  "  Republican  from  Jones- 
ville,"  and  lest  some  voter  might  forget,  took  pains 
to  review  the  career  of  the  City  Attorney  from  the 
Chicago  Turkish  bath  house  to  the  present  heights 
to  which  he  had  attained.  The  other  names  on  the 
ticket  came  in,  too,  for  a  fair  share  of  condemna- 
tion as  "  rogues  and  crooks,"  and  men  to  be  re- 
garded generally  with  suspicion.  From  the  same 
source  also  came  the  sensational  accusation  that 
the  Democrats  in  despair  were  deliberately  plan- 
ning crooked  tactics  in  order  to  win  at  any  cost, 
and  that  there  was  authority  for  the  statement 
that  a  good  part  of  the  male  voters  of  Millvale, 
thirty  miles  to  the  west  and  in  another  county, 
were  to  come  over  to  Blackville  to  be  rung  in  as 
voters  of  the  Democratic  ticket  in  order  to  wrest 
victory  from  the  Republicans. 

The  Star  on  election  eve,  through  the  guidance 

of  Hennessy,  came  out  with  a  flat  denial  of  this  last 

charge,  and  in  retaliation  charged  many  registra- 
146 
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tion  frauds  to  the  opposing  party.  A  little  more 
"  mud  slinging  "  in  parting,  a  final  thrust  at  the 
concert  hall  career  of  the  editor  of  the  Breeze- 
Rocket,  the  emphasizing  of  the  necessity  of  voting 
straight  tickets,  and  that  on  the  side  of  Democracy, 
a  final  earnest  appeal,  particularly  for  the  victory 
of  Hennessy  as  the  Moses  of  his  party, —  these 
were  the  final  efforts  put  forth  in  the  columns  of 
the  Star,  which  also  carried  under  the  caption, 
"  Democracy's  Offering, —  Men  of  Purity, 
Loyalty,  Patriotism  —  Every  One  True  and 
Tried,"  a  picture  of  each  man  on  the  ticket,  to- 
gether with  a  short  sketch  of  his  life. 

Sharp-eyed  Blackville  readers  observed  that 
while  the  pictures  of  the  other  men  were  but  single- 
column,  the  picture  of  Hennessy,  showing  to  the 
best  advantage  his  bland  Irish  countenance,  spread 
over  three  columns  of  the  Star.  The  sketch  of  his 
life,  too,  occupied  exactly  two  columns,  while  two 
or  three  inches  of  space  sufficed  to  narrate  the 
careers  of  the  others.  Hennessy's  friends  observed 
this,  to  be  sure,  but  what  did  it  all  matter.?  Be- 
sides, had  he  not  had  a  more  varied  existence  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  mortals  ? 

Both  sides  claimed  victory.  Ten  to  one  on  the 
Republicans  were  the  odds  offered  by  loyal  mem- 
bers of  that  party. 

When  informed  what  the  Republicans  were  bet- 
ting, Hennessy  suffered  no  doubts  to  enter  his  mind. 

"  Bluffing, —  bluflSng  pure  and  simple,"  was  his 
comment. 
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All  was  excitement  in  Blackville,  for  it  was  the 
night  before  the  election.  Brass  bands,  red  fire, 
fish  horns,  stump  speeches,  and  all  the  adjuncts  of 
a  whirlwind  finish  of  an  exciting  campaign  were  in 
evidence. 

"  Hennessy,  Hennessy,  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time,  Patrick  Hennessy,  of  Blackville,"  was  heard 
to  ring  out  in  front  of  the  Huber  House  many 
times.  Down  the  street  the  faithful  Republicans, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Breeze-Rochet ^  were  openly 
charging  that  Hennessy  had  hired  a  half  dozen, 
fun-loving  college  boys,  from  a  college  thirty  miles 
away,  to  come  over  to  Blackville  to  shout  at  the  top 
of  their  lungs  for  the  candidate. 

Although  Hennessy  indignantly  denied  the 
charge,  certain  it  was  that  a  group  of  lads  bearing 
all  the  earmarks  of  college  chaps  mysteriously  ap- 
peared in  Blackville  on  the  day  before  election  and 
were  quartered  at  the  Huber  House.  All  day  they 
faithfully  patrolled  Blackville  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  They  made  the  little  city  echo  and  re-echo 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  a  deafening  roar 
improvised  for  this  special  momentous  occasion : 

"  Hennessy !     Hennessy !     Hennessy ! 

Zip,  boom,  bah. 
Hennessy !     Hennessy !     Hennessy ! 

Rah,  rah,  rah.'* 

Never  before,  judging  from  external  appear- 
ances, was  there  a  candidate  so  popular. 

"  Oh,  it's  too  easy,  too  easy !     This  election  is 
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just  like  taking  candy  away  from  a  baby.  It 
really  is  a  shame  to  so  snow  under  the  dear  follow- 
ers of  the  Grand  Old  Party,"  declared  Hennessy, 
enthusiastically. 

Just  then  a  group  of  small  boys,  each  provided 
with  a  fish  horn,  paraded  up  Main  Street  carrying 
huge  placards  announcing :  — 

•♦WHO  PUT  BLACKVILLE  ON  THE  MAP? 
WHO  IS  ITS  TRUE  AND  TRIED  PUBLIC  SERVANT? 

—  PATRICK  HENNESSY." 

"A  VOTE  FOR  HENNESSY  IS  BUT  DESERVED 
REWARD  OF  A  FAITHFUL  OFFICIAL." 

"GIVE  YOUR  VOTE  TO  NO  ONE  BUT  — 
PATRICK  HENNESSY." 

That  last  night  Hennessy  was  the  busiest  man  in 
all  Blackville.  He  planned  a  large  number  of 
stump  speeches  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
Every  public  meeting  place  in  town*must  be  visited, 
he  determined.  A  number  of  clubs  were  to  hold 
dances.  These  must  be  visited.  Several  churches 
were  holding  prayer  meetings  that  night.  He 
would  get  the  ear  of  the  worshippers  as  they  de- 
parted from  service.  Street  meetings,  too,  he  must 
address.  The  Salvation  Army  had  votes.  He 
must  tackle  it  while  in  the  street.  Many  other 
places  readily  occurred  to  the  fertile  brain  of 
Hennessy.  All  day  long  he  had  been  a  good  fel- 
low.    Every  friend  and  even  persons  he  had  never 
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met,  were  they  of  male  persuasion  and  of  voting 
age,  were  tackled  in  the  street  and  their  votes 
solicited  by  the  candidate.  The  solicitation  was 
always  made  after  adjournment  to  some  nearby 
saloon  where,  over  a  flowing  bowl,  the  request 
carried  with  it  more  weight. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  the  night  before  election, 
Hennessy  set  forth  for  a  great,  grand,  and  glori- 
ous evening  of  stump  speaking. 

First,  he  was  fleet  enough  to  overtake  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  Main  Street  where  it  was  holding 
service.  Here  was  his  first  chance  to  do  some  mis- 
sionary work,  he  thought.  Then  ignoring  the  gen- 
eral turbulent  din  occasioned  by  the  beating  of 
tambourines,  drums,  and  loud  hallelujahs,  he  began 
to  speak,  to  the  amazement  of  the  Salvationists,  as 
follows :  — 

"  People  of  the  grand  Salvation  Army :  — 

"  My  heart  burns  with  a  fellow  feeling  for  you 
to-night.  Are  we  not  closely  akin.'*  You  are  out 
speaking  in  the  streets  of  Blackville,  and  so  am  I. 
You  seek  to  save  souls, —  I  seek  to  perform  a 
service  of  similar  importance.  I  seek  to  save  vot- 
ers from  wandering  from  the  fold  and  being  in  de- 
vious ways  turned  toward  the  unworthy  cause  of 
the  Republican  party. 

"  Now,  when  it  is  so  apparent  that  we  are  both 
actuated  by  similar  purposes,  it  is  but  right  that 
we  stick  by  each  other.  Vote  to-morrow  for  Hen- 
nessy, and  Hennessy  will  do  all  that  in  him  lies  to 
advance  the  cause  of  the  Salvation  Army.     I  stand 
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before  jou  no  stranger  to  your  ranks.  In  my 
residence  and  official  labors  in  this  city  I  am  well 
known.  I  respectfully  solicit,  and  shall  depend 
upon,  your  support  at  the  polls  to-morrow." 

Through  all  the  talk  the  service  of  the  Army 
had  proceeded  uninterruptedly,  Hennessy  talking 
from  the  elevation  of  an  empty  soap  box  placed 
in  the  street  alongside  of  his  audience.  That  each 
was  trying  to  drown  out  the  other  was  manifest. 
It  was  apparent  that  the  Salvationists  were  deter- 
mined to  pay  no  attention  to  the  interruption. 
At  times,  the  clear,  suave  voice  of  Hennessy  would 
ring  out  above  the  beating  of  drum  and  tambour- 
ine and  the  devout  hallelujahs.  Then  the  latter 
would  drown  out  Hennessy's  voice.  He  continued 
right  on,  however,  undismayed. 

Just  at  the  close  of  Hennessy's  speech  the  air 
was  rent  with  a  bigger  commotion  than  ever,  so 
great  that  the  voices  of  the  Army  singers  were 
completely  drowned  out.  Down  the  street  came 
the  young,  enthusiastic  chorus: 

"  Hennessy !     Hennessy !     Hennessy ! 

Zip,  boom,  bah! 
Hennessy,  Hennessy,  Hennessy! 

Rah,  rah,  rah !  " 

A  self-complacent  smile  illumined  the  face  of  the 
stump  speaker.     Was  not  triumph  already  his.? 

Then  in  turn,  with  slight  variations  to  suit  the 
time  and  place,  Hennessy  visited  conscientiously 
the  different  churches  and  caught  the  worshippers 
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as  they  left  the  edifices  and  delivered  a  little  talk 
to  them  from  the  church  steps,  which  made  an 
excellent  platform.  The  burden  of  his  message 
differed  little.  When  near  the  end  of  the  speech, 
the  "  Hennessy,  Hennessy,  Hennessy,  zip,  boom, 
bah,"  chorus  would  break  in  and  interrupt  his  talk, 
at  which  he  would  modestly  smile  and  end  the 
remarks. 

So  all  the  night  it  was.  Hennessy  was  ever  in 
the  lead  to  the  place  of  speaking,  and  the  chorus 
was  just  about  five  minutes  later  in  arriving  at  the 
same  place. 

Now  and  then,  to  clear  his  parched  throat,  Hen- 
nessy would  gather  around  him  a  small  sized  army 
and  adjourn  to  a  nearby  saloon.  As  the  evening 
advanced,  Hennessy  was  even  more  enthusiastic 
and  increasingly  eloquent.  As  he  spoke,  he  quoted 
now  and  then  from  Shakespeare  and  the  poets. 
To  be  sure,  never  did  he  allow  the  name  of  Shake- 
speare, Longfellow  or  Tennyson  to  take  precedence 
or  dim  the  glory  of  Patrick  Hennessy,  but  the 
bards  of  old  were  more  fortunate  than  the  other 
members  of  the  Jackson  County  Democracy,  for 
the  poets  were  mentioned  by  name,  while  the  fellow 
candidates  for  office  were  given  no  mention. 

"  Humph,  all  he  mentions  the  poets  for  is  be- 
cause they  are  dead  and  not  out  for  Sheriff  or 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Jackson  County,  or  he 
wouldn't  sp>eak  their  names  so  glibly,"  said  some 
one  in  the  audience.  "  He  knows  a  dead  man  can't 
harm  him." 
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Hennessy  was  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  State 
Streets,  the  heart  of  the  city,  addressing  his  big- 
gest audience  of  the  evening.  He  had  talked  for 
some  time,  and  he  could  for  the  life  of  him  think  of 
no  more  Shakespeare  to  fit  the  occasion.  Some- 
what uneasily,  he  glanced  up  the  street  where  he 
had  heard  the  last  cheers  for  Hennessy.  Plainly 
he  was  worried.  Some  in  the  audience  remembered 
that  the  "  Rah,  rah,  boys,"  as  they  were  quickly 
termed,  had  not  arrived  at  this  meeting  to  bring 
it  to  a  fitting  and  eloquent  close.  Increasingly 
nervous  did  Hennessy  become. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  merry,  happy-go-lucky 
crowd  of  cheering  lads  drew  up  where  Hennessy 
was  speaking. 

"  Hey,  you,  we  want  our  pay !  We  can't  yell 
all  night  for  nothing!  We've  got  to  go  home  on 
this  midnight  train  to  get  back  to  college  for  to- 
morrow's classes!  Where  is  our  cash?  Come, 
governor,  shell  it  out  and  quick !  " 

In  vain  did  Hennessy  endeavor  to  quiet  the  lads 
and  cut  short  their  complaints.  It  was  all  no  use. 
The  crowd,  too,  hooted  derisively  the  name  of 
Hennessy,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  in  confusion. 
Hennessy  had  a  few  minutes'  quiet  talk  with  one  of 
the  boys,  and  then  all  hurried  for  their  train. 

Somewhat  disgruntled  but  by  no  means  cast 
down,  Hennessy  adjourned  to  a  neighboring  saloon. 
A  half  hour  later  he  was  seen  to  emerge  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  Jackson  County  Jail.  Once  there,  he 
began  a  speech  thus :  — 
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"  Fellow  sufferers,  you  and  I  have  all  suffered 
from  the  same  cause, —  the  Republican  party.  All 
our  ills  thus  come.  Shall  this  go  on?  I  say  no! 
Remember  to  vote  for  me  to-morrow,  and  as  Prose- 
cuting Attorney,  I  will  order  the  doors  to  be  rent 
asunder  and  you  shall  go  forth  free !  free !  free !  " 

Just  then  a  jail  attendant  came  to  the  door  and 
Hennessy  was  rudely  ordered  to  stop  the  disturb- 
ance, for  the  prisoners  were  complaining  bitterly^ 
that  they  could  not  sleep  because  of  so  much  din. 

Hennessy  then  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  side 
street  where  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane  was 
located. 

"  Poor  fellow  inmates,"  he  began  tenderly,  "  I 
feel  for  you.  We  are  both  similarly  situated  — " 
he  declared.  He  said  no  more,  however,  for  a 
husky  looking  officer  appeared  and  once  more  Hen- 
nessy was  compelled  to  desist. 

In  considerable  disgust  he  found  his  way  to  the 
Huber  House  and  retired  for  the  night. 

Election  day  dawned,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
was  obscured  by  clouds. 

"  Great  Democratic  weather,"  declared  one, 
"  We  shall  win  to-day  for  sure !  " 

All  day  voting  proceeded  in  a  lively  manner. 
Busses,  hacks  and  autos  were  all  in  use  in  Black- 
ville  and  throughout  the  county. 

Hennessy  was  on  the  job,  although  he  arose  a 
little  late  and  his  brain  was  far  from  clear,  for  this 
was  the  day  of  triumph  for  him. 

A  special  wire  service  had  been  ordered  by  the 
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Star.  The  Breeze  had  a  similar  service,  so  that 
both  newspaper  offices  became  the  Mecca  for  the 
public,  the  Republicans  naturally"  thronging  the 
Breeze  office,  as  night  came  on  for  the  latest  re- 
turns, while  loyal  Democrats  flocked  to  the  Star, 
Both  papers  were  to  issue  midnight  extras. 

Bryan,  Bryan,  everything  Bryan  for  the  presi- 
dency, seemed  to  be  the  gist  of  the  early  dispatches. 
Blank,  too,  the  Democrat,  seemed  to  have  a 
strangle  hold  on  the  governorship.  Then  came 
scattering  returns  from  the  county  —  there  was 
where  the  interest  lay ! 

Blackville  returns  were  a  little  slow.  No  one 
knew  why.  Yes,  here  were  three  wards.  They 
showed  a  majority  for  the  Democrats.  Great 
cheers  resounded  within  the  four  walls  of  the  Star. 
Here  was  another  ward.  It  went  straight  Re- 
publican. There  were  cheers  now  down  in  front 
of  the  Breeze  where  the  returns  were  displayed  to 
the  throng  from  the  front  window.  Four  more 
wards  showed  that  they  went  Republican.  There 
were  more  cheers,  but  they  came  from  the  rival 
camp. 

A  half  hour  later  the  vote  of  Blackville  was  all 
counted.  It  showed  that  the  city,  without  a  single 
exception,  had  given  a  majority  to  the  Republican 
candidates  on  national,  state  and  county  tickets. 

A  deafening  cheer  rent  the  air,  but  it  was  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Breeze  office  a  block  below. 
The  light  of  the  Star  was  temporarily  obscured. 
Hope,  however,  was  far  from  being  dead. 
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The  Huber  House  had  upon  this  occasion 
secured  a  special  wire,  and  as  if  glued  to  it,  sat 
Huber  and  Hennessy,  eagerly,  nervously,  awaiting 
the  result.  Both  were  somewhat  chagrined  when 
they  learned  how  Blackville  had  gone.  The 
county  was  yet  to  be  heard  from.  Here  certainly 
they  would  see  enough  votes  to  pull  the  party 
through  and  overcome  the  Blackville  majority  for 
the  other  side. 

Then  came  the  county.  It  was  all  too  slow  to 
please  the  impatient  throng  before  the  bulletin 
boards  of  the  Star  and  Breeze,  Cross  Roads'  re- 
port was  in  —  it,  too,  was  straight  Republican. 
So  was  Jonesville.  The  Breeze  was  preparing  a 
rush  edition  claiming  victory. 

Then  the  air  was  rent  with  a  huge  shout.  It 
came  down  the  street  from  the  Star  office. 

"  All  returns  thus  far  now  seem  to  indicate  the 
election  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Rep.,  for  Presi- 
dent ;  Blank,  Dem.,  for  Governor,  and  the  election 
of  all  the  Democratic  Jackson  County  ticket," 
read  the  bulletin. 

"  Hurrah !  Hurrah  for  Democracy !  We  win ! 
we  win ! "  With  a  deafening  roar  all  Blackville 
received  the  news.  To  be  sure,  many  were  sad. 
For  once  the  Breeze  was  hushed  into  silence  and 
the  elaborate  extra  was  not  issued. 

The  Stary  in  huge  red  letters  across  the  page, 
came  out  with  an  enormous  heading,  "  Democrats 
Sweep  County  and  State  !  " 
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At  the  Huber  House,  Huber  and  Hennessy  were 
unable  to  contain  themselves  for  joy.  The  entire 
house  was  "  set  up  "  to  the  choicest  of  wines  and 
cigars. 


CHAPTER  XXX 
VICTORY  PROVES  A  FREEZE  OUT 

There  was  little  sleep  in  Blackville  election 
night.  A  brass  band  had  been  hired  by  the  Demo- 
crats several  days  before  to  celebrate  the  victory, 
so  sure  were  they  of  success.  It  now  proceeded 
to  turn  night  into  day  and  it  succeeded  to  a  high 
degree.  Cow  bells  and  fish  horns  added  to  the  din 
of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  occasion.  Saloons 
and  cafes  did  a  land  office  business,  no  effort  being 
made  to  enforce  the  eleven  o'clock  closing  ordi- 
nance. Everyone  out  on  the  street  past  the  mid- 
night hour  was  happy,  for  only  Democrats  were  to 
be  seen,  the  Republicans  having  slunk  home  in 
chagrin. 

As  was  natural,  Hennessy,  in  exuberant  delight, 
was  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Huber  ordered 
a  big  dinner  complimentary  to  all  the  good  and 
faithful.  The  dinner  lasted  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  and,  judged  by  the  consumption  of 
champagne,  lobster,  and  other  select  morsels 
served,  was,  as  all  admitted  who  were  in  attend- 
ance, a  howling  success.  Toasts  and  impromptu 
speeches  added  to  the  gaiety.  To  be  sure,  some 
of  these  were  somewhat  lacking  in  logic  and  in 

Websterian  oratory,  but  what  mattered  it  so  long 
158 
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as  all  were  supremely  happy?  Just  as  the  faint 
gray  dawn  broke  over  the  city  th^  party  broke  up, 
and  the  members  retired,  not  for  the  night  but 
rather  for  the  day. 

Then  it  was  that  Fate  seemed  to  delight  in 
wreaking  her  vengeance.  Barely  had  the  day  be- 
gun when  the  operator  at  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  office  caught  over  the  wire  something 
that  made  him  prick  up  his  ears.  This  is  what 
he  received :  — 

"  Last  night's  returns  all  off.  Blank,  Dem.  candi- 
date for  Governor,  found  by  complete  state  election 
returns  to  have  been  defeated  by  100,000  plurality." 

About  the  same  time  the  operator  at  the  Black- 
ville  Central  Telephone  Company's  office  also  re- 
ceived a  surprising  announcement : 

"  The  complete  returns  show  that  the  early  indi- 
cations from  the  county  were  extremely  inaccurate. 
Jackson  County  has  gone  Republican  by  at  least  2,000. 
Every  single  Republican  candidate  has  been  elected." 

Like  wildfire  the  news  spread  through  Black- 
ville.  The  Breeze  came  out  in  a  hurry  with  the 
extra  edition  that  had  been  suppressed  the  night 
before.  It  was  now  the  Republicans'  turn  to  re- 
joice. And  they  did  not  spare  the  feelings  of 
their  rivals  whose  defeat  was  all  the  more  bitter 
because  it  had  come  on  the  heels  of  an  apparent 
victory. 

Many  of  the  Democrats  had  just  retired  from 
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the  Huber  House  banquet,  but  as  the  news  broke 
over  the  town,  they  were  not  allowed  to  continue 
their  sweet  dreams  of  victory. 

Hennessy,  like  many  others,  was  treated  to  the 
exp>erience  of  having  his  sleep  rudely  interrupted 
and  being  informed  of  the  truth.  What  he  said 
when  he  first  knew  that  apparent  success  had  been 
turned  into  defeat  is  not  recorded.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  not  a  soul  in  Blackville  set  eyes  on 
the  City  Attorney  for  a  full  week  after  election. 

"  111  in  bed.  Has  the  grip,"  was  the  explana- 
tion. 

"  It's  a  sure  thing  he  hasn't  the  grip  on  the 
prosecuting  attorneyship,"  was  one  unsympathetic 
retort. 

"  Got  cold  feet ;  frozen  out ;  left  town  for  good 
and  for  all,"  were  the  various  solutions  offered  by 
the  Breeze,  whose  joy  of  triumph  now  knew  no 
bounds. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
A  LAST  DEMAND  FOR  THE  BONUS 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Jackson  County,  almost  a  death  blow  was  dealt  to 
the  Star.  To  be  sure,  the  paper  was  still  issued, 
but  it  required  all  of  Ashton's  skill  to  weather  the 
storm.  Bravely  he  endeavored  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  which  slowly  but  surely  was  setting  against 
him.  All  too  late,  he  was  now  compelled  to  realize 
his  greatest  mistake  of  all, —  the  tying  up  of  his 
fortunes  with  Hennessy  and  the  consequent  ridi- 
cule and  unpopularity  that  were  so  surely  bound 
to  result. 

"  Gosh,  I  could  have  told  you  the  day  you  set 
foot  in  Blackville  that  if  you  had  anything  in 
common  with  that  fellow,  your  newspaper  and  po- 
litical goose  would  be  cooked.  Haskin,  older  and 
wiser,  upheld  Democracy,  but  never  once  did  he 
ally  himself  with  either  Huber  or  Hennessy.  He 
knew  it  would  mean  defeat  for  both  himself  and 
his  party.  Hennessy  is  all  right  for  those  who 
like  that  style  of  official,  but  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  city  and  county  know  him  too  well. 
That  is  why  they  voted  him  down.  He  is  the  kind 
of  man  that  would  make  the  best  run  for  office  in 
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a  community  where  he  had  spent  but  a  few  hours. 
He's  known  too  well  here,"  was  a  comment  that 
was  made  to  Ash  ton  just  after  election. 

"Pat  Hennessy, —  why,  he  is  the  biggest  joke 
in  this  section  of  the  state!  He  couldn't  be 
elected  dog  catcher,  were  that  an  elective  office, 
where  he  is  well  known,"  added  another. 

The  next  few  days  following  the  election.  Ash- 
ton  was  harder  pressed  financially  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  all  his  stay  in  Blackville.  His  father 
had  been  as  good  as  his  word.  Not  a  cent  had  he 
contributed  for  the  paper  for  several  weeks.  The 
foundry  was  beginning  to  write  threatening  let- 
ters. At  any  day  it  was  liable  either  to  start  suit 
or  take  away  the  plant  of  the  Star.  The  pay  roll 
was  far  from  being  met,  too,  on  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing election.  Ashton  never  before  had  felt  as 
discouraged  as  now. 

He  recalled  all  his  career,  his  almost  pathetic 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  party.  He  had 
plunged  into  fight  the  battles  for  others  who  were 
seeking  self-advancement  only.  He  had  tried  with 
all  his  heroic  manhood,  but  he  had  lost.  The  odds 
were  too  great  against  him. 

For  a  time  Ashton  sat  all  alone  in  the  twilight 
at  his  desk  at  the  Star  office.  If  only  the  sub- 
scription list  would  pick  up  and  advertising  make 
good  gains,  he  thought.  He  was  forcibly  com- 
pelled to  remember,  however,  that  on  that  very 
day  fully  a  hundred  had  stopped  the  Star  and  the 
advertising  had  fallen  off  fifty  per  cent. 
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Thus  brooding,  but  one  course  of  action  pre- 
sented itself.  He  would  ask  for  the  bonus.  To 
be  sure,  Hennessy  was  still  out  of  town,  but  Huber 
was  home  and  he  was  the  real  backer  of  Hennessy 
and  the  party.     He  would  go  to  him. 

A  little  later  Ashton  was  holding  a  private  con- 
ference with  his  hotelkeeper. 

"  Mr.  Huber,"  he  frankly  confessed,  "  I  am 
down  and  out.  I  want  to  continue  the  Star,  but 
the  plant  is  unpaid  for,  and  I  am  in  peril  of  losing 
it  any  day  for  non-payment.  The  pay  roll,  too, 
must  be  met  this  week,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  raise  the  money." 

Huber  regarded  his  visitor  in  a  mechanical,  un- 
interested manner. 

"  Well,  it  is  too  bad,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  do  not 
see  what  personal  concern  it  is  of  mine." 

No  personal  concern !  Could  he  be  hearing 
aright  ?  For  a  moment  he  was  half  dazed.  Then 
he  recovered  himself  and  spoke: 

"  It  is  your  concern  because  you  and  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy got  me  to  come  to  Blackville  and  establish 
the  Star  by  the  promise  of  a  $5,000  bonus,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Why,  my  good  fellow,  really  you  must  be 
dreaming,"  was  the  half  conciliatory,  half  patron- 
izing response.  "  You  must  have  had  your  head 
turned  by  the  campaign.  You  must  recall  that 
Mr.  Hennessy  and  myself  did  promise  a  bonus,  on 
behalf  of  the  local  Democrats,  only  in  the  event  of 
the  party's  being  successful  at  the  polls.     The  re- 
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cent  defeat  cancels  all  obligations  to  the  paper 
by  the  Democrats.     Good-by." 

Feeling  that  he  had  lived  years  and  learned  a 
deep,  enduring,  never-to-be-effaced  lesson,  Paul 
Ashton  was  bowed  out  of  Huber's  office.  His 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  It  was 
beyond  his  confiding  nature  to  grasp  readily  such 
treachery,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  it  he  was 
struck  dumb. 

To  Nugent  he  went  with  the  news  of  the  result 
of  the  interview. 

"  Cussed  set  of  scoundrels !  I  could  have  told 
you  as  much,  for  long  since  I  began  to  believe  that 
my  father  was  right  and  that  he  and  not  we  had 
sized  up  the  '  bunch '  here  correctly.  They  have 
used  you  and  your  money  to  exploit  themselves. 
They  are  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing. They  think  by  smearing  on  a  lot  of  rot 
about  the  good  of  the  cause,  the  glory  of  Democ- 
racy, that  they  will  have  us  all  break  our  necks 
and  spend  our  last  cent  to  put  them  in  office. 
Whether  elected  or  defeated  it  is  all  the  same. 
They  fail  to  know  us  after  they  have  got  all  they 
wish  out  of  us."  Then  Nugent  reflected  a  mo- 
ment. "  Have  you  collected  for  all  those  hand- 
bills that  Hennessy  put  out  through  the  county 
boosting  the  single  Democracy  of  himself?  " 

Ashton  shook  his  head. 

"  Just  send  a  bill  to-morrow  to  Hennessy.  Hu- 
ber  says  he  has  been  in  Chicago  on  '  business  '  ever 
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since  election,  but  that  he  is  to  return  to-morrow. 
Send  the  bill  at  once." 

"Another  thing,"  declared  Nugent  positively, 
"  not  another  cent  does  the  Huber  House  get  out 
of  us  for  board.     We  move  to-day." 

"  Yes,  I  guess  it  is  best  to  go,"  confessed  Ash- 
ton. 

Half  an  hour  later  both  men  had  asked  for  and 
paid  their  bills  at  the  hotel  desk.  Huber  was  not 
around  to  witness  the  leave-taking. 

As  he  left  the  hotel  that  had  been  his  home 
ever  since  he  arrived  in  Blackville,  a  feeling  akin 
to  sadness,  he  knew  not  why,  came  over  Ashton. 
Then  before  his  mind  flitted  the  charming  vision 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl.  It  was  the  vision 
of  Zenia  Huber. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 
THE  STAR  READS  ITS  OWN  OBITUARY 

News  travels  fast,  be  it  good  or  bad.  Doubly 
fast  does  bad  news  circulate.  On  the  day  that 
Ashton  asked  for  the  bonus  for  the  last  time,  the 
rumor  was  noised  abroad,  being  given  particularly 
widespread  movement  by  the  Breeze-Rocket^  that 
the  Star  had  died  a  natural  death.  That  "  Pat 
Hennessy's  Rag  "  had  gone  into  oblivion  with  the 
political  defeat  of  its  sponsor  was  everywhere 
heard  on  the  streets  of  Blackville. 

The  joy  in  the  office  of  the  Breeze-Rocket  was 
shared  by  everybody  from  Managing  Editor  Ben- 
nett to  the  printer's  devil  in  the  composing  room. 
No  longer  was  it  to  have  a  rival  in  the  field,  and 
all  the  fat  political  public  printing  plums  would 
come  its  way.     It  was  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

Now,  Editor  Bennett  possessed  in  his  make-up 

a  considerable  degree  of  caution.     He  must  not 

incur  the  risk  of  an  action  for  libel.     He  must 

make  haste  slowly  and  well.     Before  writing  an 

obituary  it  is  always  good  form  to  be  assured  that 

the  *'  deceased  "  is  really  dead.     Accordingly,  he 

sent  his  foreman  down  to  the  Star  office  in  the  next 

block  on  the  pretext  of  securing  an  advertising 

"  cut "  belonging  to  a  Blackville  store,  the  "  ad  " 
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of  which  the  Star  had  just  "  run  "  and  which  the 
Breeze  was  to  "  run  "  that  day. 

The  foreman  soon  returned. 

"  Yes,  the  paper  has  quit.  It  was  only  two 
hours  to  their  press  time  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
getting  out  a  paper,"  he  reported,  to  the  delight 
of  Bennett.     "  The  Star  is  a  dead  one,  all  right." 

That  night  the  Breeze-Rochet  waxed  amiable 
and  shed  tears  over  the  bier  of  the  Star.  With 
the  greatest  care  Bennett  penned  the  most  able 
obituary  he  had  ever  written.  This  is  what  ap- 
peared in  huge  letters  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Breeze  that  night :  — 

"  The  Breeze  is  obliged  regretfully  to  announce 
that  its  most  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Blackville 
Daily  Star,  has  to-day  suspended  publication,  going 
out  of  business  for  good  and  all.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  a  young  man  of  so  much  talent  as  Mr.  Ashton 
should  have  been  so  shortsighted  as  to  locate  in  Black- 
ville and  waste  his  talents  here.  Had  our  humble 
opinion  been  asked,  we  should  have  frankly  informed 
him  at  the  outset  that  Blackville  is  altogether  too 
small  for  two  dailies.  There  is  room  for  one,  pro- 
vided that  is  well  supported,  but  certainly  there  is 
room  for  but  that  one. 

"  It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  Breeze-Rochet 
to  be  magnanimous  to  a  superlative  degree.  It  now 
proposes  to  give  still  another  notable  example  of  its 
broadmindedness  and  broadheartedness.  It  is  willing 
to  forgive  any  and  all  of  the  unkind  flings  and  bitter, 
cutting  words  of  the  Star  and  Mr.  Hennessy  and  the 
whole  Democratic  party.     It  will  blot  all  these  from 
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the  page  of  memory  and  start  out  with  a  spotless 
record.  It  will  forgive  party  diiFerences,  and  there 
shall  be  no  distinction  made  because  one  happens  to 
be  Republican  and  one  Democrat.  We  will  forever 
bury  the  hatchet.  Let  us  forget  the  name  of  Star  and 
support  the  Breeze-Rocket. 

"  N.B.  The  subscription  price  of  the  Breeze  is  $5 
a  year  in  advance.  Advertising  rate,  twenty  cents 
an  inch/* 

Just  as  the  Breeze  was  soundng  taps  over  the 
grave  of  the  Star,  Mr.  Adams,  Ashton's  advertis- 
ing man  and  general  factotum,  paid  a  call  on  Mr. 
Hennessy  at  his  office,  the  City  Attorney  having 
just  returned  from  his  week's  absence  following 
the  election. 

"  I  have  a  little  bill  due  the  Star  for  handbills 
arid  printing  during  the  campaign,"  began  Mr. 
Adams. 

"  Now,  no  more  talk  about  that  campaign.  I 
have  erased  it  once  and  for  all  from  my  memory," 
declared  the  city  official. 

"  But,  Mr.  Hennessy,  this  work  was  ordered  by 
you  and  it  is  a  legitimate  bill  and  should  be  paid. 
The  Star  needs  the  money,"  was  the  reply. 

"  That  blasted  Star  is  no  friend  of  mine.  I 
wash  my  hands  of  it.  It  has  done  nothing  for  me, 
got  me  nothing,  so  why  should  I  pay  it  any- 
thing.? " 

Adams  still  lingered.  At  this  Hennessy  became 
enraged. 
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"  Get  out  of  this  office  or  I'll  throw  you  out  and 
your  old  bill  after  you  1  Clear  out !  "  He  ad- 
vanced threateningly  and  Adams,  not  quite  half 
Hennessy's  size,  deciding  that  "  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor,"  withdrew  in  a  hurry,  for 
he  saw  a  look  in  the  Irishman's  eyes  that  boded  no 
good. 

Adams  hurried  to  the  Star  office  and  reported 
the  result  to  his  chief. 

Huber's  attitude  had  been  a  severe  shock  and 
blow  to  Ashton.  When  Hennessy's  repudiation 
of  the  Star  that  had  shone  for  him  so  long  in  fair 
and  stormy  weather  came  on  top  of  this,  it  was  a 
little  too  much  for  Ashton's  equanimity.  This 
latter  action  was  by  far  the  bitterest  pill  he  had 
had  to  swallow. 

"  Hennessy,  Hennessy, —  he,  too,  gone  back  on 
the  paper?  "  he  said  slowly,  as  if  gasping  for 
breath.  "  My  God,  my  God,  is  there  not  a  friend 
left?  "  Then  a  second  later,  with  agony  depicted 
on  his  countenance,  the  anguish  of  dashed  hopes, 
despair  and  doubt,  he  turned  to  Nugent. 

"  Yes,  Ed,  your  father  was  right." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE  CORPSE  AWAKENS  AND  "  BIRD  " 
GETS  A  "  SCOOP  " 

From  that  time  forth,  Ashton  never  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  to  either  Hennessy  or  Huber.  He 
did  not  purposely  avoid  them,  but  they  seemed 
to  keep  well  out  of  his  way.  Both  Ashton  and 
Nugent  were  now  living  at  a  cheaper  place,  a  small 
boarding  house  in  a  side  street  off  Main  Street. 
The  change  had  been  financially  imperative,  even 
if  there  had  been  no  falling  out  with  the  powers 
at  the  Huber  House,  for  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  pay  so  much  for  their  quarters. 

Ashton  read  the  "  obituary  "  of  the  Star  with 
interest.  How  like  Bennett  was  the  write-up! 
How  much  magnanimity  did  he  exhibit! 

Everyone,  even  to  the  printer's  devil,  knew  that 

the  dissolution  of  the  Star  was  a  question  only  of 

a  short  time.     One  or  two  issues,  perhaps  a  week, 

or  at  the  longest  a  month,  more  would  suffice  to 

extinguish  its  radiancy.     All,  too,  were  genuinely 

sorry.     The  sorrow  was  not  entirely  over  the  loss 

of  work,  for  in  the  brief  existence  of  the  paper 

every  employee  had  learned  to  respect  Mr.  Ashton 

and   had   developed   an   abiding   loyalty    for   the 

paper.     There  was  no  sorrier  person  on  the  whole 
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paper  than  "  Bird  "  when  he  saw  the  trend  of 
events.  Where  would  he  ever  get  a  "  scoop,"  he 
wondered,  were  the  Star  to  die  a  natural  death. 

Although  the  sands  of  life  had  almost  run  their 
course  for  the  Star,  the  paper  had  not,  as  the 
Breeze-Rocket  assumed,  already  "  shuffled  off  this 
mortal  coil."  It  still  breathed  and  its  pulse  still 
throbbed,  although  much  fainter  than  formerly. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  premature  obituary  pub- 
lished in  the  Breeze  caused  no  end  of  amusement 
among  the  staff.  Why  the  paper  was  not  issued 
that  night  was  due,  not  to  suspension,  but  to  a 
broken  press. 

"  *  Bird,'  would  you  really  like  a  *  scoop  '  on  the 
Breeze,  and  especially  on  your  ex-friend  Grant.?  " 
asked  Ashton. 

"  Well,  I  rather  think  I  would.  I  have  been 
hanging  around  here  all  the  fall  and  not  a  bloody 
thing  worth  while  happens.  It's  all  the  town. 
Blackville  is  too  blasted  small.  Where  I  ought  to 
be  is  in  Chicago  or  New  York  and  I'd  get  a 
'  scoop  '  there  every  minute  or  sixty  an  hour.  Oh, 
it's  too  cussed  tame,  this  Blackville  reporting, 
anyway.  A  person  of  ability  like  me  ought  to 
beat  right  out  for  a  city  that  is  a  city." 

"  Would  you  feel  better  if  you  really  did  get  a 
*  scoop  '  right  off  now  on  the  Breeze?  "  asked  Ash- 
ton. 

"  Would  I  ^  Say,  does  a  cat  feel  better  after 
drinking  a  saucer  of  milk?  "  was  the  picturesque 
reply. 
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"Well,  'Bird,'  the  *  scoop '  has  come!  It's 
right  upon  you  now.  Sit  down  and  write  it  for 
dear  life !  Tell  the  Breeze  that  the  Star  still  lives 
despite  that  touching  obituary  last  night.  Tell  it 
it  does  not  know  what  is  really  going  on  under  its 
very  nose." 

To  "  Bird  "  Low  there  came  suddenly  a  new  and 
great  light.  Under  Ashton's  guidance  he  saw,  as 
he  had  never  seen  before,  a  real  live  "  scoop  "  on 
the  detested  Breeze  and  Grant  thrown  right  in  his 
face.  Here  is  where  he  got  busy.  With  much 
care  he  wrote  the  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Star  that  night  in  the  most  conspicuous  place. 
As  he  had  long  desired  to  do,  for  once  he  really  did 
make  ears  tingle,  especially  the  ears  of  the  Breeze 
staff.     Here  is  what  he  wrote :  — 

"CORPSE  OF  STAR  WAKES  UP 

Modestly  Begs  to  Announce  That  News  of  Its  Demiso: 
Has  Been  Greatly  Exaggerated 

**  Not  often  is  it  possible  for  a  person  or  newspaper 
to  read  its  own  obituary.  Toward  the  Star,  all  un- 
deservedly, Fate  has  been  most  kind.  Never  before 
did  it  realize  in  how  high  esteem  it  was  held  by  its 
lovable  contemporary.  It  finds  it  almost  worth  dying 
to  discover  that  this  love,  ever  before  hidden,  really 
existed.  The  knowledge  of  it  so  overwhelms  the  Star 
as  almost  to  move  it  to  tears  itself. 

"If  it  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Star  to  perform 
a  like  service,  it  will  try  its  best  to  rise  to  the  occasion 
with  eloquence  and  endeavor  to  give  the  Breeze  the 
best  obituary  it  ever  read  of  itself. 
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"  After  such  sweet  and  touching  tribute  to  its  mem- 
ory, and  that  from  a  rival,  it  seems  really  a  shame 
for  the  corpse  to  come  to  life,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so.  The  Star  begs  to  inform  Blackville  that  it 
still  lives  and  hopes  it  may  live  so  as  to  be  able  to 
write  an  obituary  for  the  Breeze.  A  broken  press, 
not  suspension,  was  all  that  was  to  blame  last  night." 

To  be  sure,  many  of  the  ideas  were  suggested 
by  Ashton,  but  despite  this,  "  Bird  "  was  allowed 
to  receive  credit  for  a  great  "  scoop." 

"  Gee,  I  guess  that  Grant  will  rub  his  eyes  now. 
I've  got  him  for  once !  "  declared  "  Bird,"  whose 
joy  was  complete  when  he  saw  the  amusement  his 
story  had  caused. 

In  the  Breeze  there  was  consternation. 

"  I  thought  you  said  the  '  rag  '  had  suspended !  " 
roared  Bennett  to  his  foreman. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  it  looked  that  way  to  me,"  was 
the  answer. 

"  Fool  that  you  are !  Made  me  ridiculous  by 
that  obituary !  " 

For  several  days  Bennett's  Star  obituary  was 
the  reigning  joke  in  Blackville,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  its  writer. 

"  If  ever  the  Star  does  die,  I'll  wait  till  the 
corpse  stinks  before  I  write  it  up,"  was  Bennett's 
comment. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  I'd  some  day  *  scoop '  the 
clothes  off  that  low-down  Grant  ?  "  asked  "  Bird  " 
triumphantly  of  the  devil. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

CUPID'S  ARROWS  TRANSFIX 
MRS.  HASKIN 

Several  days  had  passed,  and  Ashton  had  failed 
to  call  on  Mrs.  Haskin.  The  latter  had  noticed 
the  failure  with  no  little  concern. 

"  Come  over  to-night,  Paul,  sure,"  she  entreated 
over  the  telephone.  Ashton  gave  her  his  promise, 
especially  as  Mrs.  Haskin  had  explained  that  she 
had  something  of  very  great  importance  to  tell 
him. 

Early  in  the  evening  Ashton  started  to  call  on 
the  widow. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you,"  she  declared 
upK)n  his  arrival.  "  It  seems  like  an  age  since 
you  were  last  here!  Why,  you  haven't  been  over 
since  the  election !  Oh,  so  many  things  have  hap- 
pened in  the  last  few  days  !  " 

"  Yes  indeed,  many  things  have  happened,"  ad- 
mitted Paul,  as  he  thought  of  the  history-making 
days  of  the  Star. 

"  I  wanted  you  to  come  over,  for  I  wanted  to 

console  you.     I  have  heard  all,  how  the  Democrats 

have  turned  down  the  bonus  demand  and  how  you 

have  left  the  Huber  House.     It  is  awful  to  think 
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that  they  would  do  so  after  all  you  have  done  and 
stood  for  on  the  Star!  " 

"  I  certainly  have  had  what  we  boys  in  college 
used  to  term  a  '  raw  deal,'  "  was  Ashton's  reply, 
"  but  the  world  is  big  and,  thank  God,  all  men  are 
not  like  the  Democrats  of  Blackville.  I  am  not 
so  narrow-minded  as  to  treasure  up  against  the 
party  as  a  whole  the  sins  of  the  few." 

"  You  are  certainly  surprisingly  forgiving,  too 
forgiving.  Were  I  a  man  and  in  your  place,  I 
would  buy  a  gun  and  shoot  some  of  the  men  who 
had  proved  so  traitorous  to  me,"  was  the  answer, 
her  eyes  flashing. 

"  No,  no,  that  would  do  no  good.  One  wrong 
never  righted  another.  That  is  the  most  short- 
sighted way  of  adjusting  things.  I  have  learned 
a  lesson,  the  lesson  of  inexperience,  of  too  con- 
fiding faith  in  mankind.  My  whole  nature  has  ex- 
perienced a  shock.  I  can  never  again  have  quite 
the  confidence,  quite  the  same  trust,  in  other  men, 
but  this  has  been  one  of  the  lessons  of  life.  As  we 
live  we  learn." 

"  Paul,  you  are  a  wonder !  I  never  saw  a  man 
quite  like  you,"  she  exclaimed  admiringly.  "  So 
true,  so  forgiving  to  your  enemies."  For  a  mo- 
ment she  stopped  and  looked  at  him  with  affection 
in  her  glance. 

"  Paul,"  she  began,  coming  over  to  his  side,  "  do 
you  believe  in  second  marriages .?  " 

"  Second  marriages,  second  marriages,"  he  re- 
peated half  in  amazement.     "  Why,  I  never  had 
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occasion  to  think  of  such  a  thing,"  he  answered. 

"  How  long  ought  a  widow  to  wait  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  before  marrying  again  ?  " 
she  persisted.  "  Don't  you  think  six  months, 
from  May  to  November,  long  enough.?  " 

"Why,  Olvie,  how  foolish  you  talk.  Why,  it 
cannot  be  that  you  — "  he  began. 

"  Yes,  it  can  be  that  I,"  she  replied  smilingly. 
"  I  loved  you,  Paul,  from  the  first  day  we  met. 
Let  us  forget  our  troubles  and  together  console 
each  other.  You  have  had  newspaper  troubles. 
I  have  had  the  troubles  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
widow.  There  is  a  bond  of  union  between  us. 
Together  I  know  we  can  each  forget  the  past, 
basking  in  each  other's  love." 

"  Why,  Olvie,  I  never  expected  our  acquaintance 
would  mean  this,"  faltered  Ashton.  "  I  never 
should  have  continued  these  calls  had  I  foreseen 
this." 

"  O  Paul,  it  cannot  be  that  you  do  not  love  me ! 
Is  there  some  one  else.?  Oh,  there  is  some  one  else. 
I  know  there  is.  Oh,  I  see  it  all.  You  are  in  love 
with  that  overgrown  hotelkeeper's  daughter, 
Zenia  Huber !  My  God !  my  God !  "  she  groaned. 
Then  a  moment  later  her  manner  calmed  slightly 
and  she  exclaimed,  "  0  Paul,  you  are  not  angry 
with  me?  "  The  head  that  had  tossed  aloft  co- 
quettishly  so  many  times  in  Ashton's  presence  was 
lowered.  Burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  Mrs. 
Haskin  again  lost  self-control  and  once  more 
sobbed  half  hysterically. 
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"  Oh,  there  is  no  happiness  in  life  for  me ! 
Even  you,  Paul,  do  not  love  me,  and  I  thought  you 
did  only  you  were  too  modest  to  say  so.  So  I 
thought  I  would  help  you  along.  Now  I  have 
made  a  mess  of  things,"  she  sobbed.  Then  sud- 
denly a  new  ray  of  hope  seemed  to  dawn.  "  Oh,  I 
know,  it  is  my  two  children  you  do  not  want. 
They  shall  not  be  in  the  way.  Mother  will  take 
them,  and  you  shall  never  see  their  faces." 

"  No,  Olvie,  it  is  not  the  children.  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  you  as  a  sincere  friend,  but  only  as 
a  friend.     It  can  never  be  otherwise." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  end  it  all  now.  I  never  will  live. 
I  shall  take  gas  this  very  night !  It  isn't  so  pain- 
ful, do  you  think.?  " 

Then  just  as  he  had  done  many  times  before, 
Ashton  consoled  Mrs.  Haskin  as  best  he  could. 
After  an  hour  of  persistent  effort,  the  widow's  se- 
renity was  somewhat  restored  and  he  left,  vowing 
to  remain  her  faithful  friend  to  the  very  end. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 
ASHTON  REALIZES  HE  IS  IN  LOVE 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  Ashton  left  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Haskin  that  night.  Not  of  her,  though, 
did  he  think  entirely.  To  be  sure,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  run  over  in  his  mind  all  that  had  oc- 
curred in  his  life  in  the  few  short  weeks  since  he 
first  arrived  in  Blackville  and  met  the  widow. 
His  sympathetic  nature  could  but  pity  the  poor 
weak  woman  in  whom  there  was  so  much  of  good, 
so  much  that  was  the  reverse.  Admire  her  as  he 
would,  however,  Ashton  was  sure  he  could  never 
really  love  Mrs.  Haskin. 

Then  the  jealous  taunt  made  that  evening  by  his 
hostess,  "  You  are  in  love  with  Zenia  Huber,"  ran 
through  his  head.  Then  there  faded  from  his 
memory  the  picture  of  the  woman  he  had  just  left 
and  in  its  stead  he  saw  in  fancy  before  him  the 
form,  strong,  athletic  and  graceful,  of  Zenia 
Huber. 

His    active    mind    compared    the    two    women, 

Mrs.  Haskin  and  Miss  Huber.     How  much  more 

substantial,  more  worthy,  did  the  latter  appear. 

She  was   a   woman   who   would  be  no   pampered, 

spoiled    doll     for    mantelpiece    decoration.     She 
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would  be  a  true  helpmate  for  the  man  so  fortunate 
as  to  win  her.  How  brilliant  was  her  mind,  how 
true  and  sweet  her  nature. 

Suddenly,  as  he  thought,  a  mysterious  inner 
consciousness  manifested  itself  to  Ashton.  Un- 
bidden, it  whispered  to  his  fevered  brain. 

"  Paul  Ashton,  be  frank  with  yourself,"  it 
seemed  to  assert.     "  You  love  Zenia  Huber." 

Then  like  a  flash  he  saw  as  he  had  never  seen 
before.  He  was  in  love,  and  not  with  Mrs.  Has- 
kin,  but  with  the  hotel  keeper's  beautiful  daughter. 
Fondly,  in  fanc}^,  he  reviewed  his  first  meeting  with 
her.  Even  before  that,  he  recalled  the  first 
glimpse  of  her  in  the  Huber  House  lobby.  Yes, 
although  she  might  not  love  him,  he  loved  her. 
He  would  go  in  and  win  her  for  his  own  if  she 
cared  the  least  bit  for  him. 

Then  he  stopped  short  in  his  thoughts.  He  had 
for  the  time  being  forgotten  the  difference,  the 
gulf  separating  them.  Miss  Huber  was  rich,  the 
heiress  of  the  "  boss  "  of  Blackville.  On  her  side 
was  the  combined  power  that  comes  from  the  pos- 
session of  money  and  political  influence.  As  for 
him,  what  had  he  of  either  to  off^er.''  What  was  he 
but  a  bankrupt,  discredited  publisher  of  a  no-ac- 
count daily  paper?  As  for  her,  why  she,  through 
her  money  and  her  father's  influence,  could  marry 
brilliantly,  he  thought. 

Then,  too,  she  was  a  Huber.  She  was  her 
father's  daughter  and  her  father,  after  the  events 
that  had  just  transpired,  certainly  had  given  evi- 
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dence  by  his  actions  that  he  had  no  love  or  special 
regard  for  him.  That  final  conference  had  shown 
how  the  "  boss  "  of  Blackville  stood  toward  him. 
Was  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  Miss  Huber  would 
side  with  her  father  and  against  him? 

The  more  he  acknowledged  to  himself  his  love 
for  Miss  Huber,  the  more  impossible  did  it  seem 
that  she  could  ever  be  his  wife.  Oh,  could  he  but 
win  her,  what  did  little  party  intrigues,  the  wor- 
ries of  a  daily  business  life  amount  to?  Yet  he 
must  not  hope.     What  right  did  he  have  to  hope? 

Thus  engrossed  in  thought,  he  arrived  at  his 
shabby  little  boarding  house  almost  before  he  was 
aware.  At  the  door  of  his  room  he  met  Ed 
Nugent. 

"  Congratulate  me,  old  man,"  declared  his  chum, 
his  eyes  shining  as  never  before.  "  I  have  won 
the  finest  girl  in  all  the  world.  Tonight  Miss 
O'Malley  has  promised  to  be  my  wife." 

"  I  most  certainly  give  you  and  her  my  most  sin- 
cere congratulations.  She  is  indeed  a  very  fine 
girl.     In  getting  her  you  win  a  prize." 

Somehow,  as  he  spoke,  a  certain  sadness  came 
over  him.  No,  he  was  not  jealous,  but  here  was 
his  chum  winning  in  the  game  of  love  while  he, — 
well,  after  all,  what  did  it  matter  how  he  came 
out?  He,  too,  loved,  but  the  object  of  his  af- 
fection most  likely  never  could  or  would  love  him. 

"  Why,  you  don't  seem  overly  enthusiastic.  I 
thought  it  would  please  you,"  reproached  Nugent. 
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"  Yes,  indeed,  I  am  very  glad  that  your  life,  at 
least,  is  to  be  a  happy  one." 

Then  Ashton  gravely  and  sadly  retired  for  the 
night. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THE  FINAL  TAUNT  OF  THE  BREEZE- 
ROCKET 

From  that  time  on  the  people  of  Blackville 
watched  with  curiosity  to  see  how  long  the  Star 
would  be  able  to  hold  forth.  Bets  were  placed, 
particularly  in  Republican  and  Breeze-Rocket 
circles,  that  the  end  at  best  was  not  more  than 
three  or  four  days  off. 

Bennett,  of  the  Breeze,  smarting  under  the  ridi- 
cule occasioned  by  his  Star  obituary  and  "  Bird's  " 
scoop,  the  following  night  came  out  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  probably  mattered  little  to  Ashton 
whether  or  not  the  Star  suspended,  as  it  was  a  well 
understood  fact  that  he  had  made  a  clean-up  of 
$25,000  in  cash  from  the  contributions  of  Black- 
ville and  Jackson  County  Democrats.  Having 
once  bagged  the  cash,  it  said,  the  party  could  go 
to  the  demnition  bowwows,  so  far  as  Ashton  was 
concerned. 

No  line  that  had  ever  apf)eared  in  the  Breeze 

affected  Ashton  as  much  as  this  parting  shot.    He 

felt  that  his  very  name,  his  honor  as  a  man,  was 

impeached  by  the  glaring  falsehood.     The  story 

for    its    glittering    mendacity    amazed    Ashton. 
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Some,  he  knew,  not  knowing  the  facts,  would  al- 
ways believe  that  the  Breeze  spoke  the  truth,  that 
he  was  out  only  for  the  cash  artd  that  party  and 
honor  were  put  up  for  barter  by  him.  The  more 
he  thought  it  over,  the  more  he  was  humiliated  and 
cut  to  the  quick. 

That  he  had  about  come  to  the  end  of  his  rope, 
he  fully  realized.  Penniless,  without  influence  or 
friends,  he  could  never  hope  to  get  out  a  paper  any 
longer.  He  was  almost  fully  resolved  to  let  the 
Star  die  when  he  read  this  latest  lie  of  the  Breeze, 

Now  things  assumed  a  different  aspect.  He 
could  not  let  this  lie  go  undenied,  unnailed.  He 
must  issue  a  paper  once  more,  if  only  to  clear  his 
own  good  name,  his  honor  as  a  citizen  of  Black- 
ville. 

Once  more  he  was  seated  at  his  desk,  and  it  was 
twilight  again.  The  Star  had  been  issued  that 
night,  but  the  sorry  looking  paper  was  but  the 
ghost  of  its  former  self. 

As  he  sat  there  in  deep  revery,  a  new  light 
dawned.  He  would  continue  the  Star.  He  would 
show  Blackville, —  he  would  cut  loose  from  the  cor- 
rupt "  ring "  and,  siding  with  neither  political 
body,  seek  to  clean  up  the  town.  Surely  in  all 
Blackville  the  friends  of  good  government,  irre- 
spective of  party,  would  rally  to  his  aid.  They 
would  back  him  in  the  noble,  unselfish  cause.  He 
would  also  show  the  town  his  true  calibre,  show 
that  he  was  not  bought  up,  that  he  could  not  be 
bought  up,  by  any  little  "  ring  "  of  politicians. 
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Then  there  came  a  thought  of  the  consequences. 
How  enraged  would  Huber,  Hennessy  and  many 
others  on  the  inside  be  if  he  were  to  adopt  such  a 
straightforward,  manly  course!  Would  they  not 
use  all  their  influence  to  encompass  his  downfall? 
No,  they  could  not,  for  back  of  him  was  the  right, 
the  eternal  truth.  He  could  not  fail  to  conquer 
and  oust  the  little  "  ring  "  that  had  brought  dis- 
credit on  the  fair  name  of  Blackville. 

Then  before  his  fancy  flitted  the  face,  the  form 
of  Zenia  Huber.  To  come  out  in  that  style  would 
mean  that  what  little  chance  he  now  had  of  win- 
ning her  for  his  wife  would  be  forever  ended.  Then 
he  thought  of  the  odious,  lying  Breeze  and  of  its 
taunt.  His  good  name  was  at  stake.  Should  it 
be  for  love, —  should  he  keep  quiet  lest  by  doing 
otherwise  he  forever  lose  all  chance  of  winning 
Miss  Huber  —  or  should  it  be  for  honor  ?  Should 
he,  if  necessary,  surrender  all  hope  of  winning  the 
only  woman  he  loved  in  all  the  world  in  order  to 
clear  his  good  name? 

As  he  thought,  the  way  was  cleared  for  Ashton. 
Yes,  the  girl  must  not  stand  in  the  way.  Far 
greater  was  a  good  name,  unsullied  by  taint  of 
crockery.  He  would  once  more  issue  the  Star. 
He  would  explain,  he  would  appeal  to  all  who 
loved  fair  play,  who  desired  clean  government,  to 
rally  round  the  standard  of  the  Star,  His  task 
lay  plainly  outlined.  He  must  act,  and  act  as  he 
saw  the  light,  no  matter  how  much  of  a  sacrifice 
it  might  entail. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 
THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS 

The  next  night,  true  to  Ashton's  determination, 
the  Star  was  once  more  issued.  Whether  it  was  its 
swan  song  or  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the 
paper,  Ashton  did  not  know.  He  simply  did  his 
duty  and  left  the  rest  to  the  public. 

In  strong,  fearless  tones  he  declared  that  there 
was  not  an  iota  of  truth  in  the  charge  of  the 
Breeze  that  he  had  cleaned  up  $25,000  from  the 
party.  He  stated  for  the  first  time  in  print  how 
he  had  been  induced  to  come  to  Blackville  by  the 
promise  of  a  bonus  of  $5,000;  how  he  had  come 
and  spent  his  own  money  in  the  endeavor  to  carry 
the  Democracy  through  to  victory;  how  a  few 
petty  members  of  the  party  had  imposed  upon  his 
good  nature  in  order  to  advance  their  own  can- 
didacies, and  how  after  the  election,  when  they  had 
got  all  they  desired  out  of  him  and  out  of  the  pa- 
per, they  had  repudiated  both,  and  never  paid  a 
cent  of  bonus,  or  even  a  penny  for  the  campaign 
printing.  Then  Ashton  came  out  with  a  frank 
statement  of  facts  and  an  appeal  for  support.  In 
part,  his  article,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Star,  was  as 
follows : 

"  The  editor  of  this  paper  finds,  at  the  close  of  the 
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campagin,  that  he  is  penniless.  He  also  has  found 
out  much  about  Blackville  and  those  who  administer 
its  government  that  is  unknown  to  many. 

"  Gambling,  vice  and  all  kinds  of  law  breaking 
flourish  and  the  law  is  evaded  by  the  public  and  even 
by  those  who  are  under  oath  to  administer  it. 

**  This  fair  city  is  '  boss  '  ridden  and  the  public  is 
overtaxed  shamefully.  Both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats seem  to  have  connived  for  the  destruction  of  the 
good  name  of  our  city. 

"  The  Star  was  started,  as  its  editor  supposed,  to 
be  the  organ  of  the  people,  to  fight  the  battles  of  jus- 
tice. Instead,  it  found  itself  tied  hand  and  foot  to 
the  political  fortunes  of  one  or  two  whose  past  records 
made  them  unworthy  of  public  confidence. 

"  Although  penniless  now,  the  editor  of  the  Star 
still  does  stand  for  the  right.  He  is  desirous  of  giv- 
ing Blackville  a  paper  that  shall  stand  for  the  right 
against  the  wrong.  In  order  to  continue  the  issuance 
of  this  paper,  he  must  have  immediate  financial  sup- 
port. If  it  is  not  forthcoming,  this  issue  will  be  the 
last. 

"  Let  all  who  oppose  law  violation,  '  bossism,'  and 
who  stand  for  decency  and  good  government,  be  they 
Republican  or  Democrat,  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
Star  at  once.  The  future  of  Blackville  is  in  your 
hands, —  with  you  rests  the  decision  whether  the  Star 
shall  remain  and  champion  the  cause  of  nonpartisan, 
civic  decency,  or  whether  the  paper  shall  never  again 
appear,  and  gambling,  vice  and  *  bossism  *  flourish.'* 

When  that  evening's  issue  was  out  on  the  streets 
of  Blackville,  Ashton  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it 
would  be  received.     He  realized  full  well  that  it 
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was  the  parting  of  the  ways,  the  complete  divorce 
of  the  Star  from  the  local  Democracy. 

Another  thought,  too,  presented  itself.  He  had, 
of  course,  incurred  the  undying  wrath  of  both 
Hennessy  and  Huber,  and  he  had  lost  all  hope  of 
ever  claiming  the  hotel  keeper's  daughter.  Just 
one  thing  gave  satisfaction.  He  had  cleared  his 
own  good  name. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
BLACKVILLE  EXPERIENCES  A  SHOCK 

Never  had  a  newspaper  created  a  greater  sensa- 
tion in  Blackville  than  did  the  Star  in  that  last  is- 
sue. Here  was  a  newcomer  to  the  city  who  dared, 
in  black  and  white,  accuse  public  officials  and  the 
Democratic  party.  "  What  presumption !  "  was 
one  of  the  expressions  heard  many  times. 

Both  Hennessy  and  Huber  read  in  the  lines  per- 
sonal accusations.  Naturally  they  were  both  in  a 
high  rage.  Had  they  not  suffered  enough  through 
the  outcome  of  the  campaign  without  being  still 
further  assailed? 

As  Ashton  went  up  the  street  after  the  paper 
was  out  several  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Boy,  you  are  what  we  want  here !  We  want 
you  and  the  Star  to  stay.  We  want  to  see  things 
cleaned  up  and  pretty  generally  changed,"  one 
said. 

That  evening  Ashton  and  his  paper  were  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation  at  many  a  fireside. 
Many  commended,  others  were  lukewarm.  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  charge  that  some  new  polit- 
ical plot  was  being  hatched. 

The  next  day  the  Star  force  did  not  show  up, 

for  Ashton  had  informed  the  employees  that  un- 
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less  support  was  forthcoming,  the  Star  was  dead 
once  and  for  all.  Almost  from  force  of  habit,  Ash- 
ton  himself  reported  at  the  office  as  usual.  There, 
mostly  in  solitude,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  day. 

He  had  hoped  that  supporters  would  rally  to 
his  cause  and  that  his  much  loved  newspaper  baby 
would  not  be  forced  to  die. 

Now  and  then  some  half  sympathetic  friend 
would  drop  in  at  the  office,  and  break  Ashton's 
lonely  vigil  for  a  few  moments.  One  or  two  pro- 
tested against  his  article,  saying  that  the  town 
was  as  good  as  three-fourths  of  the  others  on  the 
plains.  Several  others  declared  that  they  admired 
his  literary  style,  but  nary  a  bit  of  financial  sup- 
port did  they  promise.  Others  frankly  confessed 
that  he  had  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  that  they  had 
stood  for  good,  nonpartisan  government,  but  that 
in  Blackville  the  "  ring  "  rule  was  too  strong  to 
tackle ; —  that  social  and  business  defeat  would  be 
the  only  end  of  anyone  possessed  of  sufficient 
temerity  to  fight  or  in  any  way  attack  existing  con- 
ditions. 

The  Breeze  came  out  with  the  flat  denial  that 
evil  conditions  of  any  kind  existed  in  their  midst, 
and  declared  that  it  was  but  to  be  expected  that  a 
"  muck-raking  rag "  that  had  assailed  the  best 
people  of  the  city  and  county  through  all  the  cam- 
paign should  end  its  earthly  career  by  one  last, 
long,  final  fling,  including  the  entire  town  in  its 
last  notorious  attack. 
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Thus,  while  some  were  shocked,  some  approved 
in  a  mild  way,  and  many  condemned,  the  forces  of 
evil  in  Blackville  scored  a  triumph  and  the  Star 
died. 

Editor  Bennett  this  time  indulged  in  no  flowery 
obituary.  He  did  mention  the  death  of  the  paper, 
but  this  time  he  was  as  good  as  his  word  when  he 
swore  that  again  he  would  wait  until  the  "  corpse 
stinks."  Not  for  ten  days  did  he  mention  the  de- 
mise. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 
MISS  HUBER  VISITS  ASHTON 

Ed  Nugent,  now  that  the  Star  was  really  dead, 
felt  that  there  was  no  more  cause  for  him  to  re- 
main longer  in  Blackville.  He  had  just  had  an 
offer  of  a  good  position  still  farther  west  which  he 
readily  accepted.  It  was  arranged  that  Miss 
O'Malley  and  he  were  to  be  married  very  quietly  in 
Blackville  and  go  at  once  to  their  new  home. 

It  was  with  sincere  regret  Ashton  lost  the  serv- 
ices and  comradeship  of  his  old  chum,  but  he  real- 
ized full  well  that  the  best  of  friends  must  part  and 
he  had  no  claim  on  him. 

A  few  days  later,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
only.  Miss  O'Malley  became  the  wife  of  Nugent. 
Both  received  the  hearty  congratulations  of  Ash- 
ton, and  of  all  the  former  employees  of  the  Star. 

"  Now  it  is  up  to  you  to  get  the  Widow  Haskin. 
I  was  especially  considerate  to  leave  her  for  you," 
declared  Nugent. 

"  You  are  indeed  very  kind,  but  I  am  willing  to 

give  a  quitclaim  deed  to  Mrs.  Haskin  to  anyone 

who  is  worthy  of  her  and  wishes  her,"  he  replied 

quickly.     "  You  know,"  he  said,  becoming  suddenly 

serious,  "  some  are  born  to  enjoy  happiness,  while 

others  are  born  to  look  on  at  the  happiness  of 

others." 
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"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  You  talk  and  act 
so  different  of  late,  so  grave  and  serious,  I  do  not 
recognize  you  as  being  the  same  person  you  were 
when  you  first  came  to  Blackville,"  replied  Nugent, 
somewhat  concernedly. 

"  I  am  the  same,  yet  not  the  same.  I  have 
learned  more  of  life,  more  of  human  nature,  have 
tasted  of  both  the  joys  and  the  sorrows,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Mr.  Ashton,"  said  Mrs.  Nugent,  as  the  young 
bride  was  waiting  for  the  train  that  was  to  carry 
her  far  from  her  early  home  to  new  scenes  and  new 
experiences,"  you  have  put  up  a  good,  a  noble 
fight.  I  even  hope  now  against  hope  for  your 
success,  but  it  seems  too  late.  Wherever  you  go, 
wherever  you  locate,  you  have  my  best  wishes  for 
success." 

Before  Ashton  could  return  the  good  wishes  for 
a  serene  married  life,  the  train  whisked  the  happy 
couple  off,  followed  by  a  shower  of  rice. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  Ashton  saw  the  train  out 
of  sight  that  was  bearing  his  most  intimate  friend 
away  on  his  honeymoon  trip.  How  homesick  the 
thought  made  him !  W^ould  there  ever  be  a  honey- 
moon trip  for  him?  He  saw  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  any.  Slowly  he  went  back  to  the  lonesome, 
deserted  Star  office.  Why  he  went,  he  himself 
did  not  know.  It  was  but  the  force  of  habit. 
Once  there,  he  again  opened  his  roll  top  desk  and 
sat  down  as  if  to  work  as  formerly. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  light  footstep  behind  him. 
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He  turned  and  looked  up  to  ascertain  the  identity 
of  the  intruder.  To  his  surprise  it  was  Miss  Ru- 
ber. 

"  Why,  Miss  Huber,  this  is  an  unlooked  fof 
pleasure,"  he  declared,  his  eyes  kindling  with  real 
pleasure. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  slipping  away  and 
coming  down  to  see  you  for  several  days,"  she 
said.  "  I  was  so  afraid  you  would  leave  town  be- 
fore I  saw  you  again.  Then,  too,  I  had  to  watch 
my  chance  to  come  down  here  without  Father's 
knowledge.  Ever  since  that  day  we  went  horse- 
back riding  to  Jonesville,  Father  has  kept  a  sharp 
eye  on  me  and  forbidden  me  to  see  you  at  all 
again." 

"  Well,  how  did  you  get  here  to-day  ?  "  asked 
Ashton. 

"  You  know  *  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.' 
I  had  an  errand,  and  I  just  made  it  a  point  to 
come.  That  is  all."  She  stopped  short  for  a 
moment  as  if  uncertain  how  to  begin  with  some- 
thing that  was  on  her  mind. 

"  I  want,  Mr.  Ashton,  to  apologize  for  all  the 
wrong  Father  has  done  you.  I  argued,  and  even 
begged  on  my  bended  knees  that  he  apologize  to 
you  and  do  what  he  promised  to  do  for  you 
financially  when  you  started  up  here  in  Blackville. 
He  would  do  nothing.  My  entreaties  were  in 
vain." 

Ashton  was  at  first  surprised  and  then  almost 
confused  at  the  recital. 
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"  He  is  my  father,  but  he  does  not  always  do 
the  right  things.  If  he  will  not  apologize,  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  do  so  for  him.  That  is  why  I  am 
here.  Blackville  needs  such  an  editor  as  you,  and 
my  heart  and  sympathies  have  been  with  you  from 
the  start,  but  I  have  always  feared  that  you  were 
to  be  made  a  tool  and  a  plaything  of  unscrupulous 
politicians."     Here  she  stopped  for  a  moment. 

At  last,  after  much  confusion,  Ashton  found  his 
tongue. 

"  Miss  Huber,"  he  said,  *'  I  came  here,  as  you 
know,  and  honestly  tried  to  do  the  right  thing.  I 
do  not  reproach  your  father,  and  you  of  all  others 
must  not  so  do.  I  do  not  want  you  to  apologize. 
Just  your  word  that  you  believe  in  me,  that  I  have 
your  sympathy,  is  sufficient  to  atone  for  all  that 
has  happened  of  a  disagreeable  nature  in  Black- 
ville." 

Then,  as  he  spoke,  he  saw  for  the  first  time  a 
new  light  in  her  eyes.  There  was  no  mistaking, 
it  was  the  light  of  love.  All  his  pent  up  emotions 
burst  forth.  He  forgot  he  was  speaking  to  one 
who  was  the  daughter  of  probably  his  bitterest 
enemy,  forgot  the  difference  of  wealth  and  social 
and  political  position. 

"  Zenia,"  he  said,  and  in  his  voice  was  a  world 
of  pathos,  "  may  I  call  you  that.?  I  love  you  and 
I  want  you  to  be  my  wife.  Will  you  make  me  the 
happiest  man  on  all  the  plains.?  " 

The  answer  was  only  for  his  ears,  but  in  the  next 
few  minutes  Ashton  was  made  happy  by  the  real- 
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ization  that  he  had  won  the  fairest  treasure  of 
Blackville. 

Three  days  later,  at  the  dead  of  night,  a  closed 
automobile  was  seen  to  creep  stealthily  up  a  back 
street  near  the  Huber  House.  Into  it,  at  a  given 
signal,  entered  the  dark  form  of  a  woman  closely 
veiled.  Once  within  the  auto,  she  was  joined  by  a 
man.  There  was  a  flying  trip  to  Jonesville,  and 
ere  the  sun  rose  over  the  plains,  Zenia  Huber  had 
become  the  wife  of  Paul  Ashton. 

When  the  news  of  the  marriage  reached  the  ears 
of  two  persons  in  Blackville,  there  was  anger  and 
consternation.  Mr.  Huber  at  once  disowned  and 
disinherited  his  daughter  for  her  disobedience. 

Mrs.  Haskin,  the  other  person  most  interested, 
was  first  angry  and  then  resolved  to  die.  Making 
a  round  of  the  Blackville  drug  stores,  she  eagerly 
sought  the  easiest,  quickest  drug  to  produce  mor- 
tal dissolution.  Not  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
her  investigation,  she  resolved  once  more  upon  gas. 
Just  then  a  handsome  stranger  came  to  Blackville 
and  seeing  him,  she  resolved  to  postpone  the  end 
indefinitely. 

Thus  ended  the  tale  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Blackville  Daily  Star, 


PS      Brinsmade,  Herman  Hine 
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